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Fire Blight of Apples and Pears « 


IRE BLIGHT is one of the great- 
F est hazards of the apple and pear 

industries. The losses occasioned 
by it are enormous. It is doubtful if 
any other disease of apples and pears 
causes a greater annual loss. Young 
orchards consisting of susceptible va- 
rieties may be wiped out in one sea- 
son, and the crop in bearing orchards 
may be reduced from 25 to 50 per cent 
or more. The loss of fruiting wood 
(fruit spurs) may be great enough to 
permanently impair or decrease greatly 
for several years the quantity of fruit 
produced. Some varieties of these 
fruits are much more susceptible to 
the disease than others. 

No perfect remedy or measure of 
control has as yet been discovered. 
The most effective remedy, however, 
consists in ridding the fruit planta- 
tion of the source of the disease. 
Pruning, cutting out and burning the 
so-called “hold-over” cankers during 
the winter in pear and apple orchards 
should be helpful. The eradication 
of hold-over cazkers should be sup- 


plemented by the control of injurious - 


insects which spread fire blight. To 
these control measures should also be 
added the regulation of the growth of 
the trees, and if the grower gives 
some attention to the matter of grow- 
ing the more resistant varieties, he 
will generally succeed better against 
fire blight. 

The disease was known and describ- 
ed in the Hudson River Valley of 
New York as early as 1794. Its ex- 
act origin is uncertain, and it now 
occurs not only in the United States 
and South Canada, but in Austral- 
Asia, Italy and probably other .coun- 
tries. Fire blight is now widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States. 
In the western states fire blight is 
regarded as the most destructive dis- 
ease of the pear, having threatened 
‘the pear industry and caused millions 
of dollars of damage and heavy ex- 
penditures of money for control and 
prevention. It was probably brought 
to the West from the eastern states 
about 25 or 30 years ago. 


Susceptibility of Different Varieties 


There is no commercially profitable: 
variety of either pear or apple which 
is entirely immune to fire blight, yet 
there is a great difference in suscep- 
tibility. Under Missouri conditions, 
the most susceptible commercial 
varieties of apple are York, Jonathan, 
Transparent, Benoni, Willow, Early 
Harvest and Wealthy. Those that 
might be classed as moderately sus- 
ceptible are Ben Davis, Gano, Mis- 
souri (Pippin), Maiden Blush and 
Rome, while the most resistant varie- 
ties are Winesap, Delicious, Grimes, 
Oldenburg (Duchess), Collins, Stay- 
Man and Ingram. 

Fire blight generally injures Bart- 
lett, Clapp Favorite and Flemish 
Beauty more seriously than such 


‘Varieties as Kieffer, Garber, Seckel 


and Lincoln. Immunity from~ fire 
blight with both apples and pears 
May depend more upon the dissemi- 
Rating agents (insects), the presence 
of hold-over blight cankers, and the 
Tapidity and period of growth, than 


upon any real inherent immunity of | 


& particular variety. 
The disease is generally known as 


By T. J. Talbert 


University of Missouri 


fire blight, 
names are given it, 
blight, blossom blight, twig blight, 
fruit blight, blight canker, collar 
blight, blight, sun scald and canker. 
Since the name fire blight may be 
applied to the disease on any of its 
host plants, it is the most appropriate 
common name. The names mention- 
ed are often applied to the disease 
in various combinations. In every in- 
stance, however, they mean the same 


although other common 
such as pear 


disease or the same organism causing 
the malady. The term fire blight is 
applied to the disease which may kill 
a part or all of the plant affected. 


Appearance of Fire Blight 


Fire blight may affect seripusly the 
tender leaves; twigs and fruit blos- 
soms. As a result, the injured parts 
appear blackish or brownish, resem- 
bling the effect of scorching by fire; 
hence the name fire blight. During 

















A York apple tree after pruning out branches badly diseased with fire blight 
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severe cases of infection, the entire 
outer surface of the trees may take 
on a brown or blackish appearance 
due to the killing of the new growth 
of leaves and twigs. At times the 
fire blight affects the blossoms more 
seriously than the leaves and twigs. 
Where this is true, the blossoms 
wither, turn brown or black and fi- 
nally die. Blossom infection may 
range from five per cent or less to 
75 per cent or more. 

On the twigs, branches and trunks 
of both pears and apples the disease 
causes the bark to wither and sepa- 
rate from the green live bark. The 
point at which the dead bark is pull- 
ed away from the live bark is gener- 
ally indicated by an open crack or 
line, which is often referred to as the 
line of demarcation. The sunken 
areas and the lines separating live 
and dead bark are very characteris- 
tic of fire blight and are important 
factors to be taken into consideration 
in identifying the disease. The dying 
and dead .bark may appear as water 
soaked and assume the blackish or 
brownish color mentioned. 


Fruits Affected and Extent of Injury 

Fire blight is most injurious to po- 
maccous fruits, such as the pear, ap- 
ple, quince,- wild crab apple, haw- 
thorn and Juneberry. It has also 
been reported as affecting slightly 
the apricot and the plum. Pear and 
apple nursery stocks often suffer seri- 
ously from fire blight. In some 
cases apple nursery stock may even 
be more seriously injured than pear 
stock. The disease attacks the 
leaves, twigs, fruits, branches, trunks 
and roots of the trees. Usually, how- 
ever, the twigs and blossoms suffer 
most. Twig infection may in one 
season proceed from the current sea- 
son’s growth into wood one, two or 
more years old. 


Causes and Symptoms of the Disease 


Fire blight is a bacterial disease 
caused by Bacillus amylovorus 
(Burr.) Trev. The entire life history 
of the organism is passed within the 
softer tissues of the bark, cambium 
and new wood of the living plants. 
It passes the winter in hold-over 
cankers, mainly on pear trees, al- 
though a few varieties of apples, like 
Jonathan, York and Transparent, 
may develop hold-over cankers in the 
spring and early summer which will 
afford a place for the disease to pass 
the winter. The organism passes the 
winter in a dormant condition in the 
tissues near the margin of the blight 
cankers. 

In the spring the bacteria become 
active, multiply rapidly and affect the 
adjoining healthy tissues. From the 
margin of these cankered areas, par- 
ticularly on the pear, a sticky exuda- 
tion teaming with blight bacteria 
may ooze out on the bark. It has the 
appearance and consistency of honey 
and may stand in little beads on the 
young blighted leaf stems, twigs and 
fruits. This bacterial ooze is a 
source of infection. Some investiga- 
tors have believed it possible for the 
bacteria in the exudations to be car- 
ried by wind-borne mists, although 
this belief is generally discredited 
for Missouri conditions. Raindrops 


(Continued on page 19) 
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HERE are four important meth- 

ods of preventing or retard- 

ing the development of grape 
diseases. These consist of (1) the 
selection of a suitable vineyard site; 
(2) the selection of varieties adapted 
to the vineyard site; (3) vineyard 
sanitation; and (4) spraying and dust- 
ing. Let us consider these factors in 
detail. 


The Selection of a Suitable Vineyard 
‘Site 

In selecting a site for a vineyard, 
prospective grape growers should fully 
realize that no variety of grape will 
tolerate “wet feet.” Land lacking 
adequate natural drainage should 
never be_ planted to a vineyard under 
any condition unless good drainage 
by artificial means can first be as- 
sured at a reasonable cost. In this 
connection, it may also be stated that 
grapes in general do best on soils 
otherwise suitable where the water 
table is fairly constant throughout 
the year. Grapes grown in soils that, 
when wet, are too wet, and, when dry, 
are too dry, are bound to suffer more 
or less from root pruning occasioned 
by these extremes in the relative 
position of the water table with: 
respect to the root system. 

Moreover, in the selection of a vine- 
yard site, it should be borne in mind 
that the fungous diseases make great- 
est headway under conditions favor- 
able to the retention of moisture on 
and about the vines. For this reason 
avoid low spots, locations along 
streams or irrigation or drainage 
canals and along stretches of timber, 
where the vineyard will be —partly 
shaded or sheltered from the wind, 
especially from the south side. These 
situations not only lack good air cir- 
culation, but they favor the retention 
of moist conditions which are so fa- 
vorable for the development of fun- 
gous diseases. For the same reason, 
the rows of trellised’ vines should be 
laid out north and south in order to 
facilitate the drying action of the 
rising sun. Sites on southern slopes 
are preferable to those on northern 
ones. For the same reason also, the 
rows should not be spaced too closely, 
nor should the vines be spaced too 
closely within the rows. 


The Selection of Varieties Adapted to 
the Vineyard Site 


Although there are many varieties 
of grapes that are being grown suc- 
cessfully in different parts of the 
country, it must not be assumed that 
all varieties will do equally well in 
any particular section. Practical ex- 
perience demonstrates that a variety 
of grape will succeed better in the 
climate and soil where its progenitors 
were naturally developed than in very 
different soils and climates. Grape 
varieties often exhibit decided prefer- 
ences for different types of soil, soil 
moisture requirements and climatic 
conditions, and those varieties that 
thrive in one particular locality or on 
one type of land may not do so on 
another. For example, many varie- 
ties will tolerate a highly calcareous 
soil while others planted on such soils 
soon develop a chlorotic condition of 
the foliage and die.| Varieties of 
species native to high, arid regions, 
as are the European grape (Vitis 
vinifera) and all the species west of 
the Rocky Mountains, where the air 
is too dry to permit the growth of 
rots and mildews, with the exception 
of the powdery mildew, are quickly 
attaeked and greatly weakened or de- 
stroyed when grown in low situations 
with a humid climate. Likewise, vines 
of species growing in regions ‘where 
phylioxera does not occur, when 
planted in regions infested by it, soon 
perish from its attacks. 

Aside from the usual consideration 
of grape varieties with regard to the 
purposes of the planting, therefore, one 
must also be governed in his selection 
by the character of the soil, drainage, 
wniformity of the water table through- 
out the year, climatic conditions and 
topography of the area to be planted 


By Arthur S. Rhoads 
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and select those varieties that are 
best adapted to thrive under the exist- 
ing local conditions. 

Generally speaking, those varieties 
that contain a relatively high percent- 
age of vinifera blood do best in the 
drier sections and on the higher and 
better drained situations where air 
drainage assists nature in warding 


that have been culled out, or that may 
have accumulated on the ground about 
the packing shed, should be cleaned 
up and burned or buried instead of 
allowed to lie about and provide a 
source of infection to the vineyard 
the following year. When the vine- 
yard is pruned, those canes bearing 
numerous atithracnose or black rot 











Full stand of grapevines in well-drained end of a vineyard 


off the inroads of the fungous diseases, 
to which these finer types of grapes 
are particularly subject. 


Vineyard Sanitation 


The inauguration of a general sys- 
tem of vineyard sanitation will prove 
a most valuable means for controlling 
the more important fungous diseases 
of grapes and materially diminish, al- 
though by no means obviate, the need 
for their control by spraying. Any 
measure that will help to eradicate 
the causal fungi in their, winter quar- 
ters will be of importance in the con- 
trol of these diseases. Since the in- 
fection of vineyards by anthracnose, 
black rot and certain other fungous 
diseases in the spring is initiated by 
the dissemination of the spores devel- 


lesions should be cut out insofar as 
this is practicable. At the same time 
any clusters of mummied fruit re- 
maining on the vines should be col- 
lected and later destroyed by burning. 
All trimmings fromthe vines should 
likewise be removed and burned, ex- 
cept insofar as cuttings from healthy 
canes are needed for propagation. 
Although highly desirable, it is not 
believed profitable to collect or burn 
off the old clinging tendrils from the 
wires if labor must be hired to do it. 
The most vulnerable point of attack is 
against the mummied fruit. 


Plow Vineyard Early in Spring 


In the spring, before the new growth 
starts, the vineyard should be plowed 
thoroughly, care being taken not to 








This picture shows how peor drainage in one end of a vineyard caused the death of 
many vines from Clitecybe reet ret 


oped on the infected canes, tendrils 
and old mummied fruit, including both 
that which adheres te the vines and 
that which may have fallen to the 
ground, it is highly desirable to 
eliminate these sources of infection 
of the new growth as far as is prac- 
ticable. When infection of the new 
growth occurs in the spring, the op- 
portunities for further infection have 
been increased a thousandfold. 

After the work in the packing shed 
is over, the litter of rotten berries 


injure the roots of the vines. A grape 
hoe may be used to work up close to 
the vines to turn the remaining dirt 
and debris back from the vines into 
the furrow. This tillage of the vine- 
yard, in addition to being good viti- 
cultural practice, serves to bury the 
fallen rotted fruit and diseased leaves 
so that the spores discharged later 
cannot infect the vines. 

It is highly desirable that good soil 
drainage be maintained in order to 
reduce the amount of surface moist- 
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ure and to facilitate a more rapid dry. 
ing after rain. Air drainage is also of 
much importance, especially in vine 
yards located in valleys or on leve} 
land, since a good circulation of aj; 
facilitates the rapid evaporation of 
surface moisture from the vines afte; 
rain, dew or fog and thus retards the 
germination of spores and subsequent 
infections. Allowing the vines tg 
grow too dense, having the trellis 
wires too low, or allowing them tg 
sag, greatly retards the circulation of 
air through the vineyard. For the 
same reason the shoots should not be 
allowed to hang down to the ground, 
nor should basal shoots be allowed to 
spread out over the ground, for they 
constitute prime centers of infection 
for such fungi as anthracnose, black 
rot and downy mildew. Weeds and 
grass are not only a detriment to 
good air drainage but. in addition, 
they help to increase the humidity of 
the air about the vines and thus favor 
the development of the fungi, to gay 
nothing of their detriment as users of 
valuable soil moisture. The vineyard 
should be kept in a good state of 
cultivation throughout the growing 
season, after which a cover crop 
should be planted. 


Remove Diseased Berries 


The picking off and subsequent de. 
struction of diseased berries during 
the growing season is often attempted 
as an additional means of vineyard 
sanitation. This practice is regarded 
of considerable valne in a vineyard 
nearly free from rot, but it would not 
be practicable in a —badly infected 
vineyard. In the former case it is 
highly desirable to promptly rid the 
vineyard of scattered diseased berries, 
since each one may become a source 
of infection to adjacent ones that may 
not have been thoroughly sprayed, 
and to newly developing shoots and 
leaves of the vine. Since each rotten 
berry must be removed in any caso 
before the bunches are packed, it is 
far better to remove them while the 
bunch is still growing so that the 
space left may be filled in Ly the 
other berries, thus making a more 
compact and attractive looking bunch. 

Covering the bunches with paper 
bags of a good quality, which are 
securely fastened by twine to the 
‘supporting cane, soon after the blos- 
soms fall is usually an. effective means 
of preventing fungous and insect at- 
tacks. It also affords excellent pro- 
tection against attacks by birds and 
injury by hail. This is very laborious 
and expensive, however, and is prac- 
ticable only where a small number of 
vines is grewn or where special mar- 
ket prices make it advisable to grdw 
high class table grapes. Where but 
few grapes are grown, bagging is 
more saiisfactory than spraying inso- 
far as protecting the fruit from rot 
and mechanical injuries is concerned. 
Spraving, however, in addition to pro- 
tecting the fruit, is of considerable 
value in protecting the foliage and 
shoots of the vine from attacks by 
fungi and insects and thus increases 
the general health and vigor of the 
vines. 

Vines should always be maintained 
in a thrifty and vigorous state of 
growth by good cultural practices, 
fertilization and spraying. It is unl 
versally co: ed that unhealthy vines 
are more subject to attacks by fungi 
and insects than are those kept in the 
prime of condition. Vines that have 
acquired a weakened or sickly condi: 
tion should be examined without delay 
to diagnose and correct, if possible, 
the cause of the trouble. They should 
then be stimulated by the application 
of some nitrogenous fertilizer, such a8 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
stable manure, ete. 

The factors which have been describ- 
ed are fundamenial in character and 
must receive attention if the best re- 
sults are to be attained. In addition to 
giving preper attention to these fac 
tors, spraying and dusting must be 
practiced. These will receive consider: 


ation in the next issue. 
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May be little or no difference in ap- 
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is a term used to cover a mul- 
titude of treatments. The prac- 
tice originally given this name seems 
to have been the pinching or tipping 
of an immature growth which is ac- 
tively vegetative, much as black rasp- 
perries are commonly summer pruned. 
The theory of this treatment was to 
pasten bearing by changing the course 
of development from vegetative ex- 
tension to blossom bud development. 
Obviously, any result from this treat- 
ment could come only if the pruning 
was done before growth was com- 
pleted and before there was a change 
actually produced in.the type of vege- 
tation. Sometimes work is done on 
trees which are through growing when 
the treatment is given. Quite natur- 
ally negative results are secured. With 
very actively growing trees, such as 
mg peach trees which are produc- 
ing secondary branches, some types of 
gummer pruning have marked effects 
upon blossom bud formation. It can- 
not be expected that this result will 
follow from all pruning done in the 
growing season. It is not the fact 
that pruning is done, but it is the qual- 
ity of growth which results in blos- 
som buds. 


Removing the Undesirable Branches 


An entirely different kind of cutting 
is also done under the title of sum- 
mer pruning. This is essentially a dor- 
mant season pruning in which cross 
and crowding and undesirable branches 
are removed. This treatment rarely 


46 UMMER PRUNING” of apples 


_ has the hoped-for effect of producing 


increased blossom bud formation. In- 
stead, the thing that happens is a re- 
duced size of tree as well as a con- 
siderably reduced root system. There 
seems to be little practical use of 
doing this type of cutting in the sum- 
mer time for the purpose of inducing 
earlier bearing. ; 
There is, however, a very proper 
and profitable kind of pruning that 
can be done on older bearing trees 
while they are in foliage. This is the 
cutting out of weak wood which blos- 
somed, but which was so poorly vege- 
tative that no fruit or only cull fruit 


attracted particular attention 


T's QUESTION of bud sports has 
within the last year or two. 


Last year a case of sporting in the . 


apple was reported which brought 
forth a large amount of publicity. 
Within recent years we have also 
heard reports of sporting in Northern 
Spy, the Gravenstein and several other 
varieties of apples. These circum- 
stances have aroused a new and keen 
interest in the question of bud sporting. 
What are bud sports; how do they 
originate; and are they likely to be 
permanent? 


Few Varieties Originated as Bud 
; Sports 


It is generally supposed that many 
orchard varieties have originated as 
sports, but a study of the history of 
fruits does not show this to be true. 
Not more than half a dozen of the sev- 
eral hundred apples described in “The 
Apples of New York” are reputed to 
besports. None of the 1500 grapes, or 
the 2000 plums, the 4000 pears, the 
3000 peaches, the 800 cherries, or the 
several hundred small fruits described 
in the fruit books published by the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station can certainly be recorded as 
sports. There are, however, in nearly 
all of these fruits strains of cértain 
Varieties which have originated as 
Sports 


The supposition that varieties of 
‘fait commonly originate as sports 
Could do little harm were it not for 

fact that many fruit growers do 
Rot distinguish between a sport and 
Variation brought about by soil, cli- 
mate, nutrition and stocks. There 
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developed. While this same pruning 
could probably be done better in the 
dormant season, some growers feel that 
they can judge the wood better when it 
is in foliage than when out of leaf. 
It is believed, however, that practice 
will make it just as easy to distinguish 
this undesirable wood in,the dormant 
season. The time to become acquaint- 
ed with it is just previous to harvest. 
Make some careful observations as to 
where the cull apples are produced 
and also as to where no apples are 
borne. This inspection will disclose 
the pruning that is needed. While it 
would probably have a better effect 
if done in the dormant season, this 


thinning out of run-out wood can be 
very well done while the tree is in 
leaf. This kind of summer pruning 
really accomplishes a desirable end. 


Admit Light From Above 


There is another kind of pruning 
for another purpose and done at an- 
other time which can be profitably 
used. This is the thinning out of 
branches in the upper third of the top 
of dense non-bearing young trees to 
admit more light. The object is to 
promote early bearing. No branches 
are removed from the bottom of the 
tree, as this seems to delay bearing. 
Also, no tipping is done. The thinning 























A young Transparent tree before and after summer pruning. 
Only the top portion was thinned out. 


permit blossom bud formation. 


the bottom: of such trees would tend to delay bearing. 


should be removed after bearing begins. 
blossom buds 


The tep was too dense to 
Pruning at 
Excessive lower branches 
Judicious summer pruning helps to produce 


Apple Sports 


By U. P. 


Hedrick 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


pearance in the two kinds of variation, 
but there is a wide difference in them 
under propagation. 

The fluctuating variations found in 
every orchard due to environment and 
hurture—as productiveness, the size of 
fruit, color, flaver, and so on—are 
never transmitted so far as is yet 
known. They pass out with the indi- 
vidual bearing the variation. There is, 
for example, no evidence to show that 
the most productive Baldwin trees in 


e an apple orchard, or that. Northern 


Spys bearing the largest apples, trans- 
mit productiveness and large size of 
fruit when buds and scions from them 
are used for multiplication ‘of these 
trees. 


Many Exaggerated Statements in 
Catalogs 


There are many exaggerated state- 
ments in nursery catalogs as to the 
value of propagating plants from trees 
showing desirable variations, but such 
statements usually savor so much of 
personal gain, and are backed with so 
little real evidence, that fruit growers 
must wholly discount them. It is true 
that several experimenters have 
brought forward some evidence in the 
past few years to show that varieties 
can be improved by bud selection, but 
this evidence is not now generally ac- 
cepted. Perhaps it is too soon to 
wholly judge the value of the evidence, 
but there is negative evidence and the 
accumulative knowledge of centuries 
of fruit growing to disprove it. 


“of apples, 


For 30 years an effort has been 
made to bring together on the grounds 
of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station all of the improved 
strains of old varieties of fruits, the 
claims for which seem the most rea- 
sonable. There are now many records 
pears, plums, cherries, 
peaches, grapes and small fruits sent 
‘to us as “improved.” Some came with, 
the statement that the improved strain 
bear larger fruits or that the product 
was better colored; or that the trees 
were. more productive or less subject 
to disease than the parent; or, in still 
other cases, the crop is earlier or 
later than that of the normal variety. 
Nearly all of these supposedly “im- 
proved fruits” are identical with the 
varieties from which they came. Most 
of the strains which were really dif- 
ferent from the variety from which 
they were reputed to have come were 
worthless; a few have value because 
of a better color, color being the only 
characteristic in which an improve- 
ment in any of the new strains has 
been noted. -All of these sports of 
value have occurred in apples and 
pears; a considerable number, how- 
ever, have appeared, both on the 
grounds of this station and in other 
parts of the country, in the grape, but 
none have marked value. 


Color, Sports Rather Common 


Several varieties of apples, as 
Gravenstein, Duchess, Northern Spy 
and Twenty Ounce, have in past years 
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What About Summer Pruning? 


is done shortly after growth has 
started to avoid the increased num- 
ber of new growths that usUally force 
out following dormant season pruning. 
Few suckers arise and the top re- 
mains open to light during late May 
and early June while conditions af- 
fecting blossom bud formation are 
being established. 

In cases of varieties of young non- 
bearing trees which produce very long 
seasonal growths and very few spurs, 
which are slender and “weak,” an- 
other variation of this early-growing- 
season pruning may sometimes be 
used. In addition to the thinning out 
of branches, which seems desirable to 
secure good light conditions, thé ends 
of the long branches may be cut back 
a few inches into the previous sea- 
son’s growth. The way in which this 
pruning is effective is through produc- 
tion of thicker, plumper wood growth, 
which is characteristically associated 
with blossom bud formation. In other 
words, the result is opposite to the 
slender growth usually resulting from 
dormant season tipping. 

The diameter of the wood growth pro- 
duced appears to be a good measure 
of the value of any growing-season 
pruning which is done for the purpose 
of getting young trees to bear. As 
a rule, the lack of blossoming of dense 
young trees is associated with the 
very slender type of growth which 
they make, Practices which increase 
the proportion of leaf products or 
carbohydrate materials in the top of 
over-vegetative trees, tend to give 
growths of greater diameter and with 
this, blossom buds. Such a condition 
can be brought about by limiting the 
supply of water or mineral food ma- 
terials, such as nitrogen salts, by the 
following means: (1) by concentrat- 
ing the manufactured materials in the 
top of the tree, as with girdling; (2) 
by pruning to admit more light; and 
(3) by such special practices as tying 
down some of the branches. 


Use Judgment in Practicing Summer 
Pruning 


No general rule can be laid down 
(Concluded on page 24) 


furnished many sports of the apple. 
Delicious now seems to be another 
variety of this fruit which is furnish- 
ing sports and may be expected to 
furnish: a considerable number more. 
The sporting character in all of these 
fruits is in color. Bright red or darker 
red variations of the parents appear 
from time to time in widely different 
localities—at least these are the sports 
that are usually noted. No doubt, 
were they worth keeping a record of, 
striped, russeted and strains with less 
red than the normal parent would be 
found to occur quite as often. ‘Usu- 
ally sports of apples originate as a 
branch of the parent tree; occasion- 
ally, however, as in the case of the 
Hitchings’ red Twenty Ounce, they 
originate as a sporting tree. 

The several red strains of the varie- 
ties of apples named are identical with 
the parent variety in all tree charac- 
ters and in all fruit characters except 
as to color. In most of these fruits, 
however, since the crop may be picked 
as soon as the apples are well colored, 
there is a decided advantage in the 
strain other than that of appearance, 
since in nearly all red apples it is 
sometimes necessary, in order to se- 
cure the desired color, to let them 
hang on the tree so late that the prod- 
uct becomes water cored on the one 
hand or mealy on the other when har- 
vested; in the redder strains these 
troubles are avoided by earlier picking. 


Extreme Color Often Due to Environ- 
ment 
It must be said that every variation 
in color in an apple will not be trans- 
mitted. Horticulturists in experiment 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Sprayed Apples Carry Little 
Arsenic 

N VIEW of the large amount of publicity 

which has followed the arsenical scare in 

England, it will be interesting to know 

the results of some analyses made with refer- 

ence to the amount of arsenic carried by 
apples. 

Dr. Frank T. Shutt, Dominion Chemist at 
Ottawa, Canada, collected 43 samples of 
apples from various sections of Canada. Ex- 
amination was made of the arsenical content 
of skin, calyx and stalk, as it is generally 
agreed that the flesh of an apple is free from 
arsenic and that only ponderable amounts may 
be present in the skin. 

In 1903 the Royal Commission on Arsenical 
Poisoning placed the limit of arsenic triox- 
ide for arsenical poisoning at .01 grain per 
pound. The medical dose of arsenic trioxide 
given in the British Pharmacopeia for 1924 
is 1/64 to 1/16 of a grain. 

Dr. Shutt found that about half the samples 
of apples were entirely free from arsenic; 
about one-sixth showed traces of arsenic in 
amounts less than .0001 of a grain per pound; 
and about one-third of the samples carried 
arsenic in amounts ranging from .0001 to 
1/190 grain per pound. 

Thus it is seen that the largest amount of 
arsenic found was 1/190 of a grain per pound 
of apples. A person would need to eat three 
pounds or about one dozen apples of average 
size to receive the minimum medical dose of 
arsenic, and about 12 pounds or four dozen 
apples of average size to receive the maximum 
medical dose. 

Some interesting analyses have also been 
made by Scott Dodd of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Several varieties of apples received from the 
United States contained arsenic as follows: 
Spitzenburg from Oregon, ..0072 grains per 
pound; Rome Beauty from Oregon, .0015; 
Winesap from Washington, .0046; New- 
town Pippin from Oregon, .0103; Newtown 
Pippin from Washington, .00384. There was 
practically no arsenic. in the inside portions 
or in the cores. Mr. Dodd estimated that a 
person would need to consume almost two 
pounds of apples a day and to eat the entire 
apple, including skin, ends and core, before 
he would obtain the minimum medical dose. 
The more that one hears about this whole 
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proposition, the more he is compelled to _be- 
lieve that the arsenical scare in England is 
the result of some insidious propaganda in- 
tended to discourage the consumption of 
American fruits. We believe that American 
fruit growers should take precautions to use 
no more arsenic than is necessary to properly 
control codling moth, but at the same time, 
we believe that they should by no means dis- 
continue the use of arsenical compounds in 
the fear that they will be rendering their fruit 
unfit for marketing purposes. Certainly the 
public, both in England and in this country, 
can be made familiar with the facts.in such 
ways as will promote their confidence in the 
wholesomeness of American apples. 





Should Farmers Be Expected 


_to Agree Unanimously? 


N VIEW of the discussions which have 
taken place during the last few months in 
regard to agricultural relief, a lot of peo- 

ple, mostly politicians and others with special 
interests, have expressed great concern over 
the fact that all of the farm leaders have not 
been able to agree on the program which was 
presented to Congress. “How can we be ex- 
pected to pass legislation for agriculture 
when the farm leaders cannot agree among 
themselves? Let them get together and agree 
unanimously on a plan and then we shall be 
glad to enact it into law.” Such statements 
have been made by more than one of our law 
makers. . 

The taking of such an attitude is pretty 
good evidence that the possessor of-it is not 
sincere. In all probability, he is opposed to 
farm relief legislation and is~seeking to “find 
an excuse to justify his position. 

In our opinion, it is quite encouraging that 
such a large proportion of farm organizations 
and farm leaders were able to agree on the 
program recommended to Congress. This in 
itself is strong evidence that the legislation 
proposed possesses great merit. 

In this connection, we must remember that 
legislation affecting any large group of peo- 
ple is rarely approved by all the organizations 
and leaders of that group. The Federal Re- 
serve Act is one of the best laws on the stat- 
ute books of the country; yet the opposition 
of banking interests to it when it was under 
consideration was terrific. Nevertheless, it 
was enacted into law and it has brought us 
the soundest financial system in the world. 
The tariff bills always meet great opposition; 
yet a new tariff law is passed every few years. 


Why should all of our farm organizations and 


farm leaders be expected to agree on agricul- 
tural relief when the same thing does not 
occur in the case of any other group? Those 
who are asking the farm folks to agree unani- 
mously are simply trying to sidestep the issue. 





Committee’s Recommenda- 


tion Vetoed 
T WILL be remembered that at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations 
there was a division of opinion with reference 
to agricultural surplus legislation. Aaron 
Sapiro of Chicago, Judge R. W. Bingham of 
Kentucky, and a few others held out firmly 
against legislation along lines of farm sur- 
plus control, while others favored it. It was 
stated by those in position to know that 
enough votes could have: been mustered to 
swing the convention in favor of agricultural 
relief legislation, but that in view of the per- 
sonalities involved it was thought inadvisable 
to press the question to such a conclusion. 
Instead of doing this, the convention re- 
ferred the matter to a special committee with 
instructions to investigate and report recom- 
mendations. Suggestions were made from 
some quarters that a considerable proportion 





of this committee was hand picked. At any 
rate, the committee brought in a report 
against farm surplus legislation. The execy- 
tive committee apparently did not want to 
assume responsibility for the report and in its 
meeting on March 31 submitted the report to 
the member associations for a referendum 
vote. In this referendum, the results of 
which have just been made public, 238 votes 
were cast in favor of the report and 1713 
against it. Thus, the report of the specia] 
committee which opposed farm surplus legis. 
lation was voted down by the member asgo- 
ciations by an overwhelming vote. There 
seems to be no question as to how the farmers 
and farm leaders scattered over the country 
feel about this matter. 


How to Thin Fruit 


HE BEST way to get the fruit thinned 

properly is to take your boys or the hired 

men out to the orchard, show them how 
to do the job and then go back to the house, 
It is awfully hard for the owner to take off 
all of the fruit that ought to come off and to 
continue to do so until the task is finished, 
If you stay on the job, there is great danger 
that you will change your mind and leave 
more fruit on the trees than they can mature 
properly. 


Red Apples for a King 


e Bx RETIRING Jugoslav Consul-General 
at New York, Pavle Karovich, who is 
soon to return to his native land to take 
the post of Foreign Minister, will carry with 
him back to Serbia two precious packages to 
the royal family from the American Jugoslay 
Society. In one package are two red apples, 
one each for King Alexander and Queen 
Marie; in the other a new baseball for the 
two-year-old Crown Prince Peter. « In intrust- 
ing the society’s mission to Mr. Karovich at 
a banquet given in his honor Prof. Michael I. 
Pupin said that these tokens of American 
friendship were “two gifts representing the 
best products of this blessed land.” 

Prof.. Pupin asked the Consul-General to 
offer the presents to the members of the Jugo- 
slav royal family to remind them of American 
friendship. The two apples, he said, are “the 
symbol of the fullness of heart with which 
our beloved Uncle Sam always has aided the 
noble aspirations of Jugoslavia, confirming 
only yesterday the good wil of his generous 
spirit when he canceled two-thirds of Jugo- 
slavia’s debt to the United States.” Of the 
gift to the young Crown Prince he said the 
American baseball is a “symbol of everything 
which spells joy and happiness to the Ameri- 
can boy.” 

The presentation of two apples and a base- 
ball sets a new precedent in royal gifts. 
‘They are a far cry from the days when royal 
gifts were diamond coronets and richest fab- 
xics of famoys looms for her Majesty the 
‘Queen and crown jewels and robes for his 
Majesty the King, bestowed with all the pomp 
and circumstance of military and diplomatic 
ceremonials, 
| “There is authority for the statement that 
no country in the world excels the United 
States in quality, quantity or variety of its 
apples. And certainly no other country can 
touch America in the production of baseballs. 








- Prof. Pupin is. quite justified in his choice of 


two gifts “representing the best products of 
this blessed land” to send to the Jugoslav 
monarchs.—New York Sun. 


IEUTENANT - COMMANDER R. E. 
Byrd, whose successful flight to the 
North Pole attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, is a brother of Gov. H. F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, who is the largest and one of the most 





. successful apple growers in Virginia and who . 


wrote an article for our March issue. 
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| Fruit bud forma- 


[for June, 1926 


strawberry roots and their func- 

tions. The roots take in water, 
putrient materials and oxygen as well 
as anchor the plant in the soil. The 
water and nutrient materials pass 
through the roots and the crowns to 
the leaves. Though a slight amount 
of water is used by the plant in food 

ufacture, most of it is transferred 
jnto the air through “stomata,” which 
are minute openings on the underside 
of the leaves. A constant stream of 
carbon dioxide enters the leaf through 
the stomata during sunlight, and a 
similar stream of oxygen and water 
vapor is given out. The carbon 
dioxide is combined in green leaves 
with the nutrient materials taken up 
by the roots to form the food mate- 
rials used in growth, and in the forma- 
tion of buds, flowers and fruits. 

A plant set in the spring has a 
small root system, a crown and per- 
haps one small leaf. It must develop 
an extensive root system and a num- 
ber of leaves before it can become a 
fruit-bearing plant. Besides just grow- 
ing, the strawberry plant must some 
time develop a fruit bud which con- 
tains the flower bud. In most of the 
United States the common commer- 
cial varieties blossom and fruit in 
spring and early summer only. If a 
plant of such varieties is pulled and 
picked to pieces before it starts to 
grow in the spring, the flower buds 
are easily seew with the unaided eye. 
In late October of the previous fall, 
the same flower buds could also be 
readily seen, though they would be 
qite small. Fruit bud formation 
therefore takes place before winter 
begins. 

In the first article on the straw- 
berry, we told of the work of six men 
who contributed greatly to the modern 
strawberry. Here we give credit to 
four men who have told us what we 
know of fruit bud formation in this 


[i month we discussed the 


fruit. 

The late Prof. Goff of Wisconsin 
first studied the time of fruit bud 
formation in the strawberry, and in 
1900 found the first traces appearing 
in late September. Rev. H. E. Mor- 
row, while a student at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College in 1906 and 1907, 
studied the development of fruit buds 
in the strawberry in Iowa and he 
likewise found that late September 
was the time ‘when the first traces 
could be found. Recently Mr. Ruef 
and Prof. Richey, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College made an extensive and 
detailed study of this question and 
found the first traces of fruit buds on 
September 1, and continuous differen- 
tiation of fruit buds from that time 
util the middle of December. It is 
therefore probable that fruit bud 
formation extends from September 1 
to severe freezing weather over the 
central and northern United States, 
varying a little 
with the season, 
section and va- 
riety. 

In central Flori- 
da, where the Mis- 
sionary variety is 
grown, the plants 
are commonly set 
from July to De- 
cember. If planted 
in October, under 
usual conditions, 
they will blossom 
and ripen fruit 
continuously from 
November _ until 
the next April or 
May. Near Miami 
in southern Flori- 
da the strawher- 
ty behaves in the | 
same way. In Cali- 
fornia, the Mar- 
shall variety pro- | 
duces a heavy | 
crop in April and 
» but contin- 
ues to blossom 
and fruit through- 
the summer. 


| 
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Figure 4 (Left).—A perfect strawberry flower. Even though having both pistils and stamens, such a flower may not produce a 


berry, since the pistils are sometimes sterile, 


Part [1J—Fruit Bud Formation 
By George M. Darrow 


United States Bureau of Plant Industry 


tion must therefore take place in Flor- 
ida throughout the winter, and in Cali- 
fornia in late fall, winter and through 
the following summer. 

Little is known of the causes of 


Figure 1.—A very early stage in strawberry 
flower formation, occurring in September 
with a 


and capable of being seen only 
microscope 


& 


XN 





Figure 2.—A fruit bud of the Dunlap on 
October 26, much enlarged. A, primary 
flower; B, two secondary flowers; and C, 
leaf 
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explanation might be possible, but 
under conditions in southern Florida 
the nights are not very cool before 
the plants begin blossoming and fruit- 
ing. It seems more probable that 
whatever affects a certain balance of 





Figure 3.—A Dunlap flower bud as found 
by Morrow on November 9, 1906. A, pri- 
mary flower; B, secondary flower; and C, 
tertiary flower 


food materials in the plant starts the 
development of fruit buds. Short days 
of late fall and winter, cool nights or 








CHART SHOWING THE TIME OF DEVELOPMENT OF STRAWBERRY 
FRUIT BUDS. 









































Date First Second Third e| Fourth Fifth 
Collected Runner Plant| Runner Plant | Runner Plant; Runner Plant | Runner Plant 
Sept. 7, 1924 | First trace 
Sept. 15, 1924 | Primary First trace 
flower 
Oct. 10, 1924 | Primary, Primary Primary 
secondary and and 
and secondary secondary 
tertiary fiowers flowers 
flowers 
Nov. 17, 1924] Primary, Primary, Primary, Primary 
secondary, secondary secondary and 
tertiary and and secondary 
and tertiary tertiary flowers 
quaternary flowers flowers 
flowers 
Dee. 13, 1924 | Primary, Primary, Primary, Primary, Primary 
secondary, secondary, secondary, secondary and 
tertiary tertiary 4 tertiary and secondary 
and and and tertiary flowers 
quaternary quaternary quaternary flowers 
flowers. flowers. flowers 





fruit bud formation in the straw- 
berry. Morrow suggested that the 
cool nights of autumn started fruit 
bud formation. For strawberries 
grown in central Florida in winter and 
in parts of California in summer this 


cool days, or perhaps extreme con- 
trasts between day and night tempera- 
tures, may so affeet the balance of 
food materials as to start fruit bud 
development. 

The fruit bud develops rapidly in 





Figure 5 (Right).—A pistillate or imperfect strawberry flower 


develop in the autumn, 
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Essentials in Strawberry Culture 


the strawberry. Under a high power 
microscope, it appears first as in 
Figure 1.- Instead of having a rather 
sharp growing point, as appears 
earlier in the summer, it: has the 
broadened one as shown. A month 
later it appears as shown in Figure 2, 
where three flower buds are already 
well started. After two more weeks 
anthers and pistils begin to show as 
in Figure 3. Ruef, however, found 
fruit buds as early as October 10 in 
the more mature plants with a devel- 
opment equal to that shown in Fig- 
ure 3. 

The accompanying chart, developed 
by Ruef, shows that the fruit buds 
apparently develop earlier and more 
completely on the first runner plants 
formed than on the later formed ones. 
The last formed runner plants barely 
develop fruit buds before winter. In 
most of the north and northeastern 
strawberry regions all or almost all of 
the fruit buds are developed in the fall. 
In North Carolina, however, strawber- 
ries have an early so-called “ground 
crop” and later a “crown crop,” which 
may develop from fruit buds laid down 
in the spring. 

If the fruit buds of the strawberry 
the grower 
wishes the strongest buds possible to 
develop before winter in order to get 
the largest possible crop the next 
spring and summer. Certainly weak 
plants form weak fruit buds and few 
and small fruits. Thrifty, strong 
plants are essential. Ruef found a 
much higher percentage of winter 
killing among the later formed weaker 
plants. 

Although we need much more in- 
formation on fruit bud formation to 
answer some of our questions fully, 
already certain suggestions may be 
made. ; 

. The late formed weaker runner 
plants are less hardy and are less pro- 
ductive than the earlier formed ones. 
A good stand of early formed plants 
is desirable. 

2. The plants should have abundant 
moisture and fertile soil to develop 
the thrifty strong plants. which con- 
tain well developed fruit buds. 

3. Clean cultivation should be 
given throughout late summer and 
early fall, while fruit buds are being 
laid down. 

4. In parts of North Carolina the 
plants are commonly fertilized in 
August or early in September. It 
seems probable that the growers have 
learned by experience that its use at 
that time is of greatest value, Judi- 
cious use of fertilizers at a similar time 
in other places may prove equally 
valuable. 


Strawberry Flowers 


Strawberry plants go into the win- 
ter with a considerable number of 
leaves. Though the strawberry is an 
evergreen plant, 
during the winter 
most of the leaves 
die. When spring 
comes, only a few 
of them are left. 
But within a 
month after 
growth starts in 
the spring the 
plants are blos- 
soming, and in 
less than two 
months a crop of 
fruit is produced. 
How can such a 
small plant accom- 
plish so much in 
such a short time? 

The answer lies 
partly in the fact 
that when spring 
arrives the straw- 
berry bud or 
crown contains all 
the flowers that 
appear later as 
well as. several 
leaves ready to 
open with the first 

(Continued on 

page 18) 
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Date Growing —A F ast Developing Industry 


By Guy Trat | and. were discarded. From those that 


were left, date experts have finally 
The few palms that survived were 


agreed that not more than six or 

seven varieties are really deserving , 
carefully watched by Prof. James W. of space in a commercial garden. 
Toumey until they came into produc- , fees this ee seaclagy Barr going on 
tion. By calling attention to these ™, Arizona, southern lifornia wag 
survivors of the first importation, he 2° idle. Several men of vision saw 
kept alive interest in date culture 
and induced the horticulturists at 


in the torrid Coachella Valley a coun. 
Washington to go after more palms 


OUTHERN ARIZONA has at least 
10,000 acres in the lower irrigat- 
ed valleys suited to date grow- 

ing, according to Dean J. J. Thornber 
of the Arizona College of Agriculture, 
who predicts date culture will be the 
leading horticultural industry of the 
state within a short time. In the 
opinion of commercial growers in the 
Coachella Valley of California, a yield 
of 1,000,000 pcunds last year will 


zona as early as 1863, and crops were 
picked in 1865. In 1880 Col. F. C. 
Hatch made a planting in the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona, and from 
some of his palms a cluster of the 
fruit was gathered in 1887 and sent 
to the Department of Agriculture’ at 
Washington. Favorable reports from 


terpart of the Sahara desert and be. 
gan to reason that dates would grow 
there. Bernard G. Johnson, dubbed 





double during the next 10 years. Con- 









servative men who have made a 
study of date culture in both sections 
say that the tctal acreage in dates 
in both states now is not more than 
1200, that the industry is in its in- 
fancy. All are agreed that the. next 
25 years will see phenomenal in- 
creases in commercial plantings. No 
less an authority than Dr. Walter T. 
Swingle, agricultural explorer for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and importer of most of the 
early date varieties to this country, 
declares that the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona “promises to become the 
outstanding date growing region in 
America.” 


Five Date Growing Districts 


The limiting factors in date grow- 
ing—temperature and humidity—have 
set apart five major districts in the 
Southwest as pre-eminently adapted 
to the culture of the palm. These 
are the Coachella and Imperial Val- 
leys in California and the Salt River, 
Yuma and Gila Valleys in Arizona. 
















































There are several minor districts in 
both states. 

“The date palm, queen. of trees, 
must have her feet in running water 
and her head in the burning sky,” 
says an old Arab. proverb. This was 
a rather grandiose way of stating 
these essentials for successful cul- 
ture: a long growing season and het 
moderate winters; low humidity at 
time of pollination and ripening; and 
ample irrigation. water. These fac- 
tors put down such rigid limitations 
that the production of dates in the 
United States is limited to such a 
small potential area that the industry 
will never reach the point where the 
market will be saturated. 

























The date must have abundant heat 
to bear fruit. The date palm can 
bloom without danger of injury when 
the mean temperature reaches 64 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, so this has been 
taken as a basis to compute the heat 
units necessary to mature a crop in 
any given location. In order to pro- 
duce dates on a commercial scale, 
there must be at least 3000 heat units 
in excess of 64 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Comparisons, based on a summation 
of heat units, reveal that the date 
growing districts in the United States 
have temperature factors favorable 
and oftentimes identical with those 
of the date producing districts of 
southwestern Asia and central and 
northern Africa. 


Heat Units of Old World Sections 


Bagdad, where dates ripen commer- 
cially, has 7017 heat units in excess 
of 64 degrees Fahrenheit, while Indio 
in the Coachella Valley of California 
has: 7100. 

Biskra, an Old World producing 
center, has a summation of 5489, 
while Phoenix in the Salt River Val- 
ley of Arizona has 5523. Yuma, Ariz., 
has 6176, according to computations 
made by Prof. D. W. Albert of the 
University of Arizona. 

But finding temperature determ- 
inants for the date palm ‘was the 
easiest part of the program. Palms 
had to be brought*from Africa and 
Mesopotamia. Still more important, 
some genius had to assume the role of 
wet nurse and grow the beautiful but 
frail things to maturity. The story 
of introductions and early struggles, 
hidden away in obscuré bulletins and 
uncolored reports of our plant ex- 
plorers, has never been told in its en- 
tirety, but there is romance and ad- 
versity in every line of the tale. 


Date Growing 
Date palms were growing in Art- 


A commercial palm garden in Arizona in full production 


scattered seedling palms in Arizona 
and California induced the depart- 
ment at Washington to import some 
of the better varieties from the 
Mesopotamia and Egyptian date dis- 
tricts. In 1889 the first importation 
of dates was made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


in 1898. Today in Arizona he is 
credited with the lion’s share of the 
work in establishing date growing in 
the United States. 

* When the department got ready to 
go after the secoud batch of palms, 
it entered into an agreement with the 
University of Arizona to establish the 
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Date palms growing in Coachella Valley, California 


rooted offshoots being taken from the 
Algerian Sahara, Egypt and Mascat. 
Of the 1147 offshoots then imported, 
967 were planted at the Tempe 
(Arizona) Experiment Station and 
180 at the Yuma (Arizona) Experi- 
ment Station. Many of these palms 
died, some were lost in floods, and 
others proved to be seedlings - or 
males. 


first commercial date orchard in this 
country. The location was to. be at 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Offshoots Brought From Africa 


Since 1898 the Arizona date experi- 
ment stations have received 1147 
rooted offshoots from northern Africa 
and Arabia. Of the 600 that lived, 
half proved to be inferior varieties 


“the American Arab” by his admirers, 
got possession of some palms for ex. 
perimental purposes in 1904 and 190, 
He planted abcut 10 acres as a pri. 
vate garden near the government date 
experiment station at Mecca, Calif. 
It was not until 1913 to 1915, how. 
ever, that Coachella growers got a 
start in a commercial way. During 
this period about 15,000 offshoots, 
comprising choice Old World varieties, 
were brought in and distributed to 
prospective growers at $2.78 each. 
The ‘palms of the early importa- 
tions began bearing in six or seven 
years after planting and immediately 
there arose another major problem. 
The fruit did not mature uniformly, 
Experiments failed until the Tempe 
Experiment Station started working 
with heat. Then it was. discovered 
that the fruit of the date palm could 
be artificially ripened by heating the 
partially ripe dates.. Moreover, pro- 
longed heating dehydrated the fruit 
to a point where it woald keep sey- 
eral weeks without souring. By the 
use of this- process, fresh dates may 
be kept from 20 to 60 days, depending 
on the variety. Arizona growers are 
now shipping ripe, fresh dates to all 
parts of the United States; California 
growers have gone them one better 
and are sending packages abroad. 


Improve Propagation Methods 


The ripening problem surmounted, 
the pioneers turned their attention 
to propagation. The loss of offshoots 
from imported palms had been very 
serious, conservative estimates plac- 
ing it at 80 per cent. Gradually the 
technique of severing offshoots from 
the base of the mother palm was 
mastered. The growers learned that 
the offshoot needed frequent irriga- 
tion after planting. The whims of 
many individuals were discarded and 
cultural methods standardized. Re 
cently developed methods have made 
it possible to root offshoots on the 
palm before removing them, and it 
is now possible to grow 90 to 95 per 
cent of the offshoots. Dates can be 
propagated from seed, but seedling 
palms run about half male and half 
female and, as a rule, a grower must 
wait five or six years before he cap 
determine the sex of his palms. 

The University of Arizona horticul- 
turists, who have 20 years of experi- 
mental work with varieties to back 
them up, are ready to suggest the 
best varieties for planting just when 
it seems that this information will be 
most appreciated. 

Deglet Noor, Hayana, Saidi, Mack- 
tum .and Iteema are the varieties 
recommended both by Prof. D. W. AI- 
bert of the university and Director T. 
L. Stapley of the joint state and gov- 
ernment experiment garden at 
Tempe, Ariz. Deglet Noor has been 
the favorite variety with most of the 


California growers, 


Industry Is On Safe and Sane Basis 


The date industry, although new, 1s 
on a safe and sane basis: at the pres- 
ent time. And the men responsible 
for its development want to keep it 
there. They want it definitely under- 
stood that many pitfalls await those 
who rush in blindly and expect to 
get rich quick’ The initial invest- 
ment in starting a date orchard is 
from $1000 to $2500 an acre, accord- 
ing to Arizona growers. Then, too, 
intelligence and persistency must be 
put to work with this capital, if the 
date garden is to be brought into 
profitable production. " 

Now considér the profit side. In 


‘(Concluded on page 28) 
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Eradicating Honeysuckle in Apple Orchards 


HE COMMON honeysuckle 

(Lonicera japonica) is a . beautiful 

and useful plant—in its place. 
its place, however, is not the apple 
orchard. It forms an attractive cover- 
ing for old stone fences or otherwise 
pare and ugly outbuildings, and its 
ysefulness on hillsides and in ravines 
in preventing soil erosion is well- 
known. The fragrance of honeysuckle 
on a warm night in spring is all that 
could be desired. But the fruit grower 
whose orchard is infested is not apt 
to appreciate its beauty or fragrance, 
its hardiness and vigor. To him it is a 
noxious weed, a difficult handicap to 
cultivation, a stealer of water, and a 
protector of mice. 


An Escape from Cultivation 


Of Asiatic origin, the species in 
question has escaped from cultivation, 
especially along the Atlantic seaboard. 
As a weed, it is most troublesome 
from Maryland southward. Its occur- 
rence in many localities has been at- 
tributed to its introduction by railroad 
companies who have used it extensive- 
ly to protect. embankments. It be- 
comes established readily from root 
or stem cuttings or from seed, and it 
is a poor soil indeed that will not sup- 
port it in luxuriant style. 

The honeysuckle problem in fruit 

wing is of recent origin. The plant 


ig established in all of the important 


fruit sections of Virginia, and it is 
especially prevalent and noxious in 
Piedmont orchards. It is in this sec- 
tion that the control methods to be 
described have. been developed by the 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

There has been no satisfactory 
method of honeysuckle control in ap- 
ple orchards in the past, and fruit 
growers who have attempted to lick 
it with plowing and harrowing and 
grubbing have invariably fought a los- 
ing battle. Honeysuckle responds to 
harsh treatment and hard words in 
the same manner that it does to kind- 
ness; it continues to grow and spread. 

The question, “How can I kill honey- 
suckle in the orchard?” has been ask- 


By F. D. 


Fromme 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


ed at each meeting of the Virginia 
State Horticultural Society for the 
past eight or 10 years. The answer has 
been long in coming, but it is here at 
last, and it has all the earmarks of a 
good, practical answer. In brief, it is 
this: “Strain the waste oil from your 
Ford and spray it on the honeysuckle 
vines in the spring, repeat the dose 
in mid-summer and the following 
spring if necessary, and the job is 
done.” 

The more complete answer with the 
qualifications, the ifs, ands and buts, is 
as follows: 

The value of oil in honeysuckle 
eradication has been determined 
through two years of experiments in 


The dark area under this tree was sprayed with oil emulsion. 


Virginia by R. H. Hurt, Assistant 
Plant Pathologist. Thorough and 
timely applications of lubricating oils 
and of emulsions of these oils have 
given very satisfactory results. Fruit 
growers who had despaired of suc- 
cessful eradication have embraced the 
new method eagerly. Waste engine 
oil could formerly be obtained at fill- 
ing stations for the asking, but in lo- 
calities where it has been tried on 
honeysuckle_the demand has quickly 
obliterated the supply and a market 
for unused oils has been created. 


Cost of Treatment An Important 
item : 


An inquiry into costs was irrelevant 





Note that plant growth, 
including honeysuckles, has been destroyed 


so long as a free waste material could 
be obtained, but it was-distinctly in 
order with materials that run into 
money as rapidly as oils do. The later 
phases of the experiments were, there- 
fore, pointed especially towards costs. 
Various oils and dilutions of oils were 
compared as to cost and efficiency. 

Ali of the lubricating oils tested 
were effective in killing honeysuckle, 
and the lighter, cheaper oils, such as 
straw oil and Diamond parafiin oil, 
are, therefore, to be preferred. Fuel 
oils are not satisfactory. 

Tests of diluted oils, of emulsions of 
oil, water and casein, proved them 
to be of equal value to undiluted oils 
in certain concentrations. An emul- 
sion containing 25 per cent of oil kill- 
ed honeysuckle dead enough to satisfy 
a@ most exacting coroner. The lower 
limits of effective dilution have not 
been determined, but a saving of 
three-fourths of the oil is not bad as 
a starter. 

Oil emulsions for honeysuckle spray- 
ing are prepared by the same process 
as the home-made emulsions for the 
dormant spraying of fruit trees, but 
the latter are naturally used in much 
higher dilutions. Either the cold 
method with casein as the emulsifier 
or the hpt method with soap may be 
employed. The former is much to be 
preferred in our experience. 


Preparation of Stock Emulsion 


A stock emulsion of the oi! is pre- 
pared of materials used at the follow- 
ing rates: calcium caseinate fou” 
ounces, water one gallon, oil two gal 
lons. The mixing may be done in the 
tank of the orchard sprayer. Casein is 
thoroughly mixed with a small quan- 
tity of the water, and this is added to 
the remainder of the water in the 
tank. The oil is added, the mixture is 
agitated for a few minutes, and it is 
then pumped through the spray rods 
and is‘sprayed back upon itself in the 
tank until emulsification is complete. , 
This usually requires about 30 
minutes, depending on the quantity of 
materials to be emulsified. 


(Concluded on page 23) 


Georgia Credit Corporation a Success 
By J. H. Reed 


AST year a group of Macon, Ga., 
L business men, realizing the neces- 

sity: for financing the peach grow- 
ers and other farmers of the section, 
organized the Middle Georgia Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation in the some- 
what forlorn hope that the peach in- 
dustry of the state might be thus 
Placed more firmly upon its feet. 

The 1924 peach season Had proved 
disastrous. Owing to the rapid ripen- 
ing of the fruit and consequent flood- 
ing of the larger markets of the coun- 
try, peach growers in the Fort Valley 
and other peach producing sections 
were forced to sell their crop at cost 
or below cost, with the result that 
many of them were facing ruin. Many 
had been, forced to assign their fruit 
to commission agencies in return for 
advances on fertilizers, baskets and 
s0 on. Many others could not sell 
for enough to pay the bills contracted 
at the stores. - 

After the returns were all in, lead- 
ing growers, business men and bank- 
ers held a conference in Atlanta and 
&@ second one in Macon, in an effort to 
determine what course to take. 

ally it was decided to organize an 
agricultural credit corporation ‘and 
lend money through this to peach 
growers so that they might not be 
compelled to assign their crops to the 
Merchant or the commission man in 
advance in order to secure funds with 
which to make the crop. 

At that time it was unknown 
Whether or not the intermediate 
Credit bank could lend money on 
Beaches, and a committee went to 
Washington and placed the matter 
before the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

months of waiting, permission 
to organize the corporation was ob- 





tained. A charter was secured from 
the state. An initial fund of $50,000 
was raised—not without some hard 
work, for the near-failure of the 
peach crop during the previous sea- 
son had-‘made many skeptical. Finally, 
on March 17, 1925, the new Middle 
Georgia Farm Loan Bank opened its 
doors—just in the nick of time to be 
of service to the peach growers of the 
section. 

Today, after a year’s operation, 
what have been the results? 

During the past year, loans amount- 

ing to $73,000 have been made to the 
farmers and peach growers of the 
Macon section, payable in full. And 
it is a significant fact that all loans 
made have been paid in full! The 
bank has not, to date, lost a penny on 
bad loans. 
- The original capitalization of $50,- 
000, which under the rules governing 
loans of the intermediate credit 
banks gave the bank a borrowing 
power of $500,000, has been increased 
to $100,000, and it is expected that 
more than $1,000,000 will be loaned 
to"growers during the coming year. 

Debentures of-the bank, by means 
eof which it raises the money loaned 
to peach growers, and which are se- 
cured by the farmers’ paper itself, 
have found such a ready acceptance 
that the bank has been able to pay an 
interest rate of four and one-half per 
cent on them. é 

The rate to peach growers on the 
loans made, ranging from six to nine 
months, has been only six and three- 
fourths per cent—a very low rate com- 


pared to ordinary rates charged on 
farm ‘loans. 

And, largely as a result of the 
steadying influence of the bank upon 
the industry, Georgia peach growers 
during 1925 marketed their crop for 
approximately $10,000,000. The bank 
has, in short, played an important 
part in rehabilitating the industry, 
enabling the growers to retain con- 
trol of their produce, and aiding them 
in expanding and improving their 
marketing system. 

“There are probably three out- 
standing differences between the 
Middle Georgia Farm Bank and the 
ordinary commercial bank,” gays 
W. H. Watson, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the institution. “One is the 
comparatively longer period of time 
for which a loan may be granted. A 
second is the lower rate of interest 
obtained for the farmer. And the 
third is the manner in which the 
money for the loan is derived. The 
agricultural credit corporation is em- 
powered -to put debentures on the 
market which are sold in the invest- 
ment centers of the country. 

“What does the bank mean to the 
peach grower? In the first. place, it 
gives many farmers a definite bank- 
ing connection—a place where they 
can go each year to secure the finan- 
cial assistance that they need. It 
makes it possible for them to pay 
cash for their fertilizers and all other 
supplies, as well as their labor, and 
keep on the farm the large profits 
that have been going to supply mer- 
chants. And it places the. peach 


growers where they will not have to 
assign their fruit over to a commis- 
Bion house in order to secure funds 
for financing their crops, thereby giv- 
ing up all claim to their fruit and 
allowing these agencies to sell it as 
they see fit. 

“The Middle Georgia Agricultural 
Credit Corporation is not an emer- 
gency institution, as was the first im- 
pression of the public. It is just as 
exacting in its demands upon the 
borrower as any other conservative 
lender of money insofar as sound 
security is concerned. But this gives 
stability to the institution, permits the 
investment of further capital in it, 
widéns its lending power, and makes 
it still more useful to the peach 
growers whom it serves.” 

Provision. has been made for an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the 
bank to $250,000 eventually, giving it 
a lending power of -$2,500,000. 

‘ So the credit bank may be said to 

have just started upon its career. But 

while its usefulness has been limited 

during: the first year because of the 

limited amount of capital subscribed, - 
it has shown what it can do. It has 

proven itSelf> a safe, sound and 

profitable investment for capital. And | 
it proved itself to be the salvation of 

the peach growers who used it last sea- : 
son. 

T. H. Halliburton is President of 
the bank; C. B. Clay, Vice-President; 
and W. H. Watson, Secretary and 
Treasurer. On the board of directors 
are some of the leading financiers of 
the state, including T. J. Stewart, C. 
B. Lewis, P. T. Anderson, T. Rad 
Turner, C. H. Neisler and Milton 
Heard. The offices are at 417 Broad- 
way, Macon, Ga. 
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Summary of Fruit Crop Prospects 


caused damage in some sections, 
the prospects for fruit are excel- 


lent for the country as a whole. e 
reports from various states given be- been no damage. Staymans, Delicious 


low were obtained from leading author- 2nd Black Twigs were injured to some 
ities in the different fruit sections. extent in places but probably not 
This series of reports constitutes the enough to affect the size of the crop. 
third of its kind given this season. We Yorks which bore heavily last year 
shall not attempt to give further re- havea light bloom, but other varieties 
ports of this kind. During the re- have a full bloom.’ The drought last 
maining months of the season, we shall Summer and the dry spell we are now 
present in the place of this series of having may have an effect on the set- 
reports the summary of fruit crop con- ting of fruit. 
ditions issued each month by the Peaches have been seriously dam- 
United States Department of Agri- aged in some places, and some dam- 
culture. age has occurred in all sections. The 
In the following summaries, the date crop will probably be reduced 25 to 50 
of each report is given in parenthesis, Per .cent below normal. Orchards in 


and the name of the person furnishing the lower elevations suffered a total 
the report is acladen at the close of 1088, while the damage decreased with 
each report. the increase in elevation. 
fruits and pears are com- 
Massachusetts (May 11).—Frosts _ Other stone | r 
have occurred on some of the lowlands ™ercially unimportant in Mine eae 
during the past two weeks, but there Strawberry yields have been decrease 
seems to have been no injury to fruit by frosts and dry weather.—F. A. Motz. 


blossoms, as they were not sufficiently North Carolina (May 12).—Reports 
advanced. Japanese plums are just from the western part of the state in- 
coming into bloom. These will be fol- dicate that there. will be about 80 per 
lowed closely by other plums, pears cent of a normal apple crop. The 
and peaches. All of these fruits prom- freeze on April 19 did considerable 
ise well. Even the most tender varie- damage to the peach crop of the state. 
ties of peaches have come through with Accurate estimates are as yet impos- 
plenty of live buds for a full crop. Ap- sible, but a preliminary survey indi- 
ple buds are now in the pink stage. cates that we shall have about 50 to 
Most growers have applied the “pre- 60 per cent of a full crop of peaches.— 
pink” spray and are starting on the @. D. Matthews. 
“pink” spray. Georgia (May 10).—The prospects 
«Plowing and cultivating of orchards are ead ae a ih crop of the best 
is well under way, as is also the ap- quality that Georgia has produced in 
plication of fertilizers. Strawberries years. There are few signs of curculio, 
and grapes have wintered exception- nq the: setting of fruits on trees of 
ally well. Raspberry canes suffered &@ most varieties is just heavy enough to 
little winter injury.—F. C. Sears. insure good size. The freeze of March 
New-York (May 13).—Fruit buds 14 thinned out the crop considerably, 
are not as far advanced as usual at and no thinning has been necessary 
this time of the year. The chances except in the case of Early Rose. Prac- 
are rapidly becoming smaller for frost tically all growers of this variety have 
injury. Practically all varieties of had to thin. 
fruits have sufficient buds for a very Peach growing weather has been ex- 
good crop. Some of the insects which cellent the past two or three weeks. 
usually are difficult to control, such as The first shipments, which will be of 
aphids, are quite scarce this year. the Mayflower variety, will move the 
There has been plenty of opportunity jast week in May. A few express ship- 
to apply the delayed dormant spray; ments may be made during the third 
therefore, it should ee possible to keep week of May. 
aphids and scab well under control. : 
At the present time the prospects in saap tae vane poy digesta oem 
New York are good for a large crop as that of 1925. There will probably 
of first-class fruit.—A. J. Heinicke. be between 11,000 and 13,000 cars 
Pennsylvania (May 11).—Apples are shipped from the state this year. While 
now in full bloom in southern Penn- the set of Elbertas is not heavy, large 
sylvania but are not yet open in north- size fruit is in prospect. The total 
ern Pennsylvania. The weather haS movement from Macon to Montezuma 
been favorable thus far and the per- will probably be lighter than lgst year, 
centage of bloom has been heavier than but the crop should be heavier in most 
usual. Prospects are fine for a good other sections.—0. I. Snapp. 


a a ee, Tennessee (May 10).—Fruit crop 
a ; conditions have not changed materially 
New Jersey (May 13).—No injuries gince last month. Our prospects for 
have occurred to peaches and apples fruits this season are still good. Fruits 
during the blooming period. Condi- are beyond danger of spring frosts; 
tions are therefore favorable for a good therefore, we have every reason to be- 
crop of these fruits this season. Bright lieve that, barring accidents due to 
weather has prevailed throughout the hail or severe storms, we shall produce 
blooming period of apples, and bees good crops of fruit.—J. A. McClintock. 
have worked freely. It is too early, of : 
course, to determine the percentage of _4”kansas (May 10).—Conditions-are 
pollination, but all factors have been ®bout the same as a month ago. 
favorable for a good setting of fruit— Peaches will probably run somewhat 
M. A. Blake. below the last estimate in the Arkansas 


Valley, where there has been some 
Maryland (May 10).—On the whole 
we have had little frost injury to ap- poe bio outs 4 price Mg 
ples and peaches. The shucks are now lighter than reported a month ago, 
menage thay tha come gel god Se eas since ow instances sufficient wood 
was left to. overcome frost injury 
rent deantauatee Fyn Eersiag a yom: and in others growth from lateral buds 
ples except in western Maryland; the oe SEE SE De eee S sh ee 
blossoms have set well;.and the pros- Strawberries were injured little and 
pects appear excellent for a good crop Will produce one of the largest crops 
of all varieties of apples all over the in history. The Ozark territory prom- 
state. However, a dependable estimate ises to ship about 2500 to 2600 cars 
cdnnot be made until after the June this year.—J. R. Cooper. 
drop. Kentucky (May 10).—Apple growers 
The strawberry crop will also be are optimistic at this time. Trees 
good. Grapes and raspberries also ap- bloomed heavily throughout the state. 


A LTHOUGH: spring frosts have 


By C. E. Durst 


were still in the shucks and apparent- 
ly came .through in good shape. 

Strawberries are blooming well and 
the prospects are excellent. There 
should be 100 cars more shipped from 
the state this year than last year.— 
W. W. Magill. 


Missouri (May 11).—Fruit  pros- 
pects have riot materially changed 
since last month. We have experi- 
enced no weather which has been dam- 
aging to fruit. Since the apples have 
bloomed, however, the prospects are 
that the crop will be somewhat smaller 
than last year, although the lighter 
set may improve the size and quality 
of the fruit. 

The commercial peach crop of south- 
ern Missouri was severely. injured in 
early spring by frost and cold weather, 
Other fruits were not damaged, how- 
ever, and are in excellent condition at 
this time.—T. J. Talbert. 


Illinois (May 13).—Conditions in Til- 
inois are about the same as a month 
ago. Peaches have set a good crop of 
fruit in places where sufficient buds 
survived the winter. The frosts occur- 
ring after the blooming period did 
some damage in restricted places, but 
they did not affect the crop. to any ap- 
preciable extent. A number of grow- 
ers are already turning their attention 
toward thinning. Notwithstanding the 
dry weather last summer, the trees 
have survived the winter in excellent 
condition. 

Apples are now in excellent bloom in 
central Illinois. The set seems to be 
good in southern Illinois on, young 
trees. which did not overbear last year. 
In some orchards which bore heavily 
last year the set is comparatively light. 
There will be a good crop of Trans- 
parents. Winesap, Jonathan and 
Grimes are blooming well. Unless un- 
favorable conditions develop, Illinois 
will have a good crop of apples and 
peaches.—M. J.. Dorsey. 


Michigan (May 11).—Recent frosts 
have caused some injury to grapes and 
cherries—the amount is uncertain as 
yet. The grape crop was certainly not 
reduced over 20 per cent. The cherry 
crop may have been reduced one-third. 

Otherwise, fruit crop conditions are 
very good in Michigan. There is still 
some danger from late frosts, but vege- 
tation is backward because of the late 
season, and it would take a very se- 
vere frost to injure apples and’ other 
late blooming fruits—V. R. Gardner. 


Ohio (May 12).—A heavy fruit crop 
is in prospect over most of Ohio this 
year. Cherries and plums are bloom- 
ing heavily. Cherries suffered some 
damage from the low temperatures 
three weeks ago. In the Catawba 
Island district the peach bloom is fair, 
but there will be a good crop if the 
blossoms set well. Apples of all va- 
rieties are blooming full throughout 
northern Ohio. In some parts of south- 
ern Ohio, including Washington, Gal- 
lia and Lawrence counties, many or- 
chards have a poor showing for a crop, 
due unquestionably to the drought last 
summer. However, a moderate crop 
will be harvested if conditions are fa- 
vorable this summer. We have not yet 
passed the critical frost period, but it 
would require low temperatures to se- 
riously curtail the fruit crdp prospects. 
—J. H. Gourley. 


Texas (May 12).—A good fruit crop 
is promised in our eastern commercial 
fruit sections. In qther sections most 
of the peaches, plums, pears and ap- 
ples ' were badly injured by freezing 
weather in March. Elberta peaches 
are probably two weeks later than nor- 
mal because of cold weather and rains. 
There has been some recent hail dam- 


pear fine at this time.—Z. 0. Auchter, The weather has been a little chilly @8¢ to blackberries and other fruits.— 
Virginia (May 12).—The month has for bees to work their best but crop H. H. Schultz. 


passed thus far without a rain. The Prospects look promising. 


ground is dry and vegetation has suf- Peach growers in practically all sec- 

fered. Since the last report was made, tions report a good set of fruit. On 

we have had several days of low tem- Spi 19-20 the temperature dropped to 

peratures, but apparently there has degrees Fahrenheit, but. the peaches - 
* : 


* 


. Colorado (May 13).—I think we can 
now state the fruit crop prospects with 
considerable confidence. Apples will 
bear a normal crop, No injury has 
been done in the important growing 


sections, and the orchards are ip bet. 
ter condition than usual. The t 
were well pruned during the wintg 
The water supply for irrigation wi 
be abundant. Growers are in a h 
ful attitude. The first spray applic, 
tion is now being made. 

There will be a full crop of Peachey 
in Colorado this year.- Due to the light 
crop last year, the trees are heavily 
loaded, and are in an unusually goog 
condition to produce a bumper cr, 
The weather has been ideal and therg 
has been no damage from frost, 


There will be a normal crop of pears 
plums and sweet cherries. The soy 
cherry crop was somewhat injured by 
the zero weather in early March. Thi 
may cut down the yield of sour che. 
ries in northern Colorado. On thg 
whole, we have never had a better oy, 
look for a large crop of all kinds g 
fruit.—Z. P. Sandsten. 

Idaho (May 12).—Present indica 
tions point to a full crop of apples jp 
all sections. We have had the heavieg 
bloom on apples in years. The bl. 
soms suffered no serious damage fron 
cold weather. Spraying is about fip. 
ished. 

The freeze a few weeks ago reduced 
the cherry and prune crops on the low 
land where a rather heavy dropping 
of blossoms occurred. The prospects 
are fair for cherries and prunes, 
Peaches and apricots set well.—¢, ¢ 
Vincent. 

Washington (May 13).—Our berry 
crop will be heavier than last year, but 
our cherry crop will be lighter. All 
other fruits promise to be about the 
same as last year.—O. M. Morris. 

Oregon (May 13).—Our spring 
weather has been favorable for apples, 
There are prospects for a heavy crop, 
The fruit is very clean so far. Pears 
have set a good crop. There is some 
scab on Bartletts. A heavy crop of 
large-sized prunes is in prospect. The 
cherry crop is spotted, the Willamette 
Valley crop being light. Peaches have 
set heavily. Fine crops of strawber. 
ries are now being harvested. Bram 
ble fruits give excellent prospects— 
W. 8S. Brown. 

California (May 13).—Prunes show 
a spotted condition, although a heavy 
crop is expected in some sections. The 
pear crop will be rather light in the 
early and mid-season sections but late 
sections, such as Lake and Eldorado 
counties, give promise of good crops 
of high quality. Apricots are spotted, 
the early shipping districts promising 
a fairly*good crop, while the Santa 
Clara Valley promises only about 60 
per cent of a crop. A rather light 
cherry crop has been considerably dam- 
aged by late rains. Almonds on the 
whole set satisfactorily, but shot-hole 
fungus has caused considerable dam- 
age in some places, Peaches give 
promise of a heavy crop except in 
southern California, where late leafing 
out has caused some damage in cer- 
tain localities. Plums of all kinds give 
excellent promise. Gravenstein ap 
ples bloomed heavily, but the set has 
not been good, and there will probably 
be about 50 per cent of a crop.—W. P; 
Tufts. 

California (May 10).—It is still too 
early to speak advisedly as to the 
condition of most fruit crops. How- 
ever, reports reflecting conditions as of 
May 1 indicate that fair to good crops 
of peaches, pears, plums, almonds, ap- 
ples and grapes are in prospect. The 
outlook for apricots, cherries and 
prunes is not so encouraging. Fore 
casts of production will not generally 
be made until July. The acreage of 
fruit trees classed as bearing this sea- 
son is approximately seven per cent 
greater than last year. There is a0 
increase of-eight per cent in the beat 
ing acreage of all grapes. comp 
with 1925.—California Co-operative 
Crop Reporting Service. 





Son—Mother, may I go out to play? 

Mother—What, with those holes in 
your pants! 

Son—No, with the boys across the 
street. : 
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The Menace of the Seedling 


Peach Tree 


By Monroe McCown — 
Indiana Horticultural Society 


COMMERCIAL peach-orchard with- 
A out its quota of seedling trees is 
rarely found. In the nursery, a 100 
per cent take of buds is never ob- 
tained, and a few of the seedlings are 
gure to get by the sorters and into 
shipments. The seedlings are then 
janted along with the other trees. 
Rarely does the orchardist remove 
these trees when the mistake is dis- 
eovered. On the contrary, they are 
left in place, and thus they become a 
menace to the commercial crop. 

The greatest loss to the commercial 
yarieties, directly traceable to seed- 

trees, is that from brown rot. Due 
to the fact that these trees are never 
sprayed during a season when there 
jg no commercial crop, and only partly 
sprayed .when the entire orchard 
bears fruit, they are always carriers 
of brown rot. The disease is carried 
over from year to year in the 
mummied fruits. Furthermore, seed- 
ling varieties usually ripen earlier 
than the main commercial crop, and 
since few of the fruits are harvested, 
most of them rot and serve as a 
source of infection throughout the 
season. 

Last season (1925) a large percent- 
age of a crop of peaches in an Indiana 
orchard was lost due to brown rot. 
In this case Dr. M. W. Gardner, Path- 
ologist at the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Experiment ‘Station, Lafay- 
ette, and Leslie Pierce, Pathologist at 
the United States Field Station, Vin- 
cennes, pronounced the badly infected 
seedling trees in the orchard«the 
source of infection. The commercial 
crop had been well sprayed and dust- 
ed and consequently kept free from 
disease until near the end of the sea- 
gon. At that time growth cracks ex- 
posed the fruit to infection by the 
spores produced on the rotting peaches 
under the seedling trees. The grower 
estimated that 1500 bushels of peaches 
rotted. With fruit retailing at $3 per 
bushel, the loss in this one orchard 
amounted to $4500. 

The seedling trees also harbor 
countless numbers of curculio, and 
since they receive a lax schedule of 
sprays, the cumulative effect of a 
thorough spray program carried out in 
the orchard is greatly decreased. The 
curculio takes its toll in wormy 
peaches and is also a factor in the 
spread of brown rot. 

Why, then, do the growers leave 
these seedling trees? The chief rea- 
son, perhaps, is the fact that due to 


the greater hardiness in bud of the 


seedling varieties, they very often 
bear fruit when the commercial crop 
is winter killed. It would be far more 
economical, however; to remove. this 
menace and buy fruit when the crop 
is frozen. Prospects now point to a 
bumper crop of peaches in Indiana this 
season, and unless seedling trees are 
removed they will cause heavy losses 
to the growers. * 





Figures from 1925 Census 


HE BUREAU of Census of the 

United States Department of Com- 
merce has issued a preliminary sum- 
mary of the 1925 census, subject to 
correction. Among other things these 
figures show that during the five-year 
Period from 1920 to 1925 the number 
of farms in the United States de- 
creased from 6,448,343 to 6,371,617, or 
12 per cent. The number operated by 
Owners decreased from 3,925,090 to 
3,868,334, or 1.4 per cent. The num- 
ber operated by managers decreased 
from 68,449 to 40,755, or 40.5 per cent. 

€ number of tenants increased from 
2,454,804 to 2,462,528, or 0.3 per cent. 
In 1920, 38.1 per cent of ll farms were 
operated by tenants while in 1925, 38.6 
Der cent of the farms were operated 
by tenants. 
ame preliminary report also gives 
— figures for each state for _ both 
$20 and 1925. Copies of this prelimi- 
nary report may be obtained from the 
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Again Chrysler Quality and Performance 
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HRYSLE 


New Lower-Priced Six 








Touring Car 
*1075 


Coach 
*1195 


A High Quality Six of Extra- 
ordinary Interest to Buyers 
of the Lower-Priced Sixes— 


A Sensational Value 


Walter P. Chrysler, manufacturer of the famous 
Chrysler “70”, the superfine Imperial “80” and 
the preferred four, Chrysler “58”, now presents 
the new Chrysler “60”—the latest sensational 
product of Chrysler engineering —the first 
Chrysler Six at-so low a price. 


At last, all of the supreme value and perform- 
ance-you naturally expect from Chrysler, in a 
size and at a price that revolutionize values 
and quality among lower-priced sixes. 


Chrysler Quality — without an equal in the 
whole industry —in the new “60” now com- 
pletes Chrysler domination of the three great 
fields in which sixes are pre-eminent. ‘ 


Chrysler Performance — always sensational, 
always superior — measured by the Chrysler 
model numbers—* 


And in this newest Chrysler—the six-cylinder 
“60”—all of the Chrysler superiorities, features 
and new results combined in a quality six 
which upsets all previous standards in the 
lower-priced field. 


Never before such a six at such a price as the 


Chrysler “60”. 


See the new Chrysler “60”. Drive it: Don’t 
be satisfied with anything less than Chrysler 
“60” value, quality and performance. 


*1145 


”-“60"-“70"-Imperial “80”. 


Coupe — 
$1165 

Sedan 
1295 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 





CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





Chrysler “‘60”’ 


Quality Features 
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2 
3 


~sJ 


10 


11 


12 


13 
14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


6-Cylinder Chrysler 
Motor. 


54 brake horse-power. 


60 miles per hour and 
more, 

5 to 25 miles in 7% 
seconds, 

Easily 22 miles to the 
gallon. 

7-bearing crankshaft. 
Aluminum alloy pistons 


balanced to sixteen one- 
hundredths of an ounce. 


Impulse Neutralizer — 
Not a balancer, but a 
device that absorbs the 
natural impulse reac- 
tions common to all in- 
ternal combustion en- 
gines. 
Purolator—filters all 
crankcase oil, 
Centrifugal air cleaner 
—protects cylinders and 
pistons from road dust 
and grit. 

Full pressure oiling sys- 
tem—a film of oil for all 
bearings, insuring long 
life. 


Semi-automatic plus 
manual spark control. 
Manifold heat control. 
Chrysler - roadability— 
easy to steer, easy to 
handle at all speeds, 
always safe. 

Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes. 
Levelizers, which elim- 
inate road shocks, at both 
front and rear. 
Chrysler dynamic sym- 
metry of body design. 
Great roominess com- 
bined with Chrysler 
compactness for easy 
parking. 

Duco finish in striking 
color combinations. 
Full balloon 30 x 5.25 
tires. 








Department of Comme Washing- 
ton, D.C, — 
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You get what you pay for 
in any Kelly tire 


SIDE from comfort,;when you buy tires you buy them 
for just one thing—mileage. When you buy Kelly- 
Springfield tires, you get it. 
Every tire that leaves the great Kelly-Springfield plant 

is as perfect as we know how to make it. 

Every ounce of rubber in the carcass and tread of a 
Kelly tire is tough, new, live rubber. 

You get what you pay for when you buy a Kelly tire. 
You get an honestly built product containing the best 
materials and the most skilled workmanship obtainable. 
That means mileage. And in addition, you get the extra 
comfort that comes from the flexible Kelly construction. 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 


KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD 





















Subscribe for the American 
Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Preferred—in Spring and all seasons 
—by those who know and want the best... 
either upon the American or European plan 
...and sensible rates-withal. 


Sea Water Baths, Golf privileges, Orchestra, 
Dancing. Garage on premises. 


JOEL HILLMAN, President 
JULIAN A. HILLMAN, V.-President 


Fruit Grower Magazine 


Three Years - - - One Dollar 





Strange Discovery 
Wipes Out Flies 


Flower Dust of an Asiatic Plant, Fanned 
In The Air, Sure Death To Flies 



















And Other Insects. 


Almost instant results in killing flies, mos- 
quitoes, poultry lice, and other insects, is an- 
nounced for a new discovery, the chief ingredient 
of which is the flower dust of an Asiatic plant. 
Fanned in the air or on windows and screens, 
or sifted on animals, poultry and plants, it quick- 
ly stupefies and kills flies and other insects. A 
boon to Housewives, Dairies and 
Poultry Raisers, Stores and Ware- 
houses. 

You can easily rid your house and 
premises of obnoxious flies, mos- 
quitoes and other insect pests with- 
out delay or risking one cent, as the 
distributors of this* new discovery 
known as Imperial Insect Powder. 
will gladly send you a large $2.00 
Farm Size Can (Patent Sifter Top) 





HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


IN THE 
GREAT NORTH COUNTRY 
AND THE 
“1000 ISLANDS” 








Health, Rest and Recreation, Delightful 
Surroundings. 
Unlimited Land and Water Attractions. 
A Thousand Acres in Qur Grounds. 
25 Years Under Same Management. 


Write H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


FLIES 

& 
for only half-price, on 10 days’ trial. 
‘ ane Send no money—just your name 
{ : and address to Imperial Laboratories. 
} Inc., 4774 Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas 
H City, Me: and shipment will be made 
q » at once. Use it freely for 10 days, 
H y with the distinct understanding that if 
i § ‘ ee oer — ~ ae rid your Rg S — 
iy pests, easily and quickly, even the special intro- . 
ductory price of only one dollar will be cheerfully Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
‘ refunded on return of the unused portion. You 
risk nothing, so write today, 
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New Jersey Formula for 
Dry Mix 
D®. H. W. ANDERSON of the Uni- 
versity of-Illinois advises us that 
in his opinion the dry-mix preparation 
given in our last issue would damage 
foliage, and he recommends the use 
of the following formula which was 
developed by the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The 
formula for New Jersey dry-mix is as 
follows: 

For 50 gallons of spray mixture use: 
Commercial sulphur flour or very 

fine dusting sulphur 
Hydrated lime of high grade, 

fresh, free from dirt and con- 

taining not less than 90 per 

cent calcium oxide 4 pounds 
Casein-lime or calcium caseinate 8 ounces 

Weigh out the required amounts of 
sulphur, hydrated lime and casein- 
lime. Sift the sulphur through a 
screen having 12 to 14 meshes to the 
inch to eliminate lumps. Mix the 
materials together dry, being careful 
to obtain a uniform mixture. The 
mixture thus obtained constitutes 
what is known as “New Jersey Dry- 
Mix.” This dry-mix preparation should 
be used at the rate of 12% pounds to 
each 50 gallons of water. Three 
methods of dilution are recommend- 
ed, as follows: 

Method 1.—Place the proper amount 
of material in a barrel or other re- 
ceptacle that will hold water. Add 
water slowly, stirring the mixture 
until the grains of sulphur are wet 
and a thin solution is obtained that 
will pass readily through a strainer 
into the spray tank. Have the spray- 
ing tank at least one-half full of 
water when the straining is done. 
This method is particularly recom- 
mended for use with hand outfits or 
where it is inconvenient to have an 
agitator. running when the tank is 
being filled. . 

Method 2.—Wash the proper amount 
of dry-mix preparation through a 
strainer into the spray tank while 
the agitator is running. This method 
can be used to advantage only where 
a strong flow of water from an over- 
head pipe or hose is available. Use 
a strainer having not more than 12 
to 14 meshes to the inch. 

Method 3.—Put the proper amount 
of dry-mix preparation directly in the 
spray tank after it is at least one- 
half full of water. Keep the agitator 
running while the dry material is 
being added. By means of a nozzle 
or spray gun drive a stream of the 
liquid from the spray tank directly 
into the dry material. as it is falling 
upon the surface of the water in the 
tank. 

Dry-mix is easier to prepare and 
apply than self-boiled lime-sulphur. 
It can be mixed in advance of the 
spraying season and therefore will be 
ready for immediate use at any time. 
It can be applied without danger of 
injury to fruit or foliage. It is cheaper 
than any commercial material now on 
the market that is recommended for 
summer. spraying of peaches. It 
spreads better than self-boiled or con- 
centrated limesulphur. Such mate- 
rial as is not used immediately can 
be stored successfully in barrels, pro- 
vided they are kept in a dry place. 
It is not advisable to carry material 


8 pounds 


..|over from. one season to another. 


(The above is an abbreviated form 
of the directions given in New Jersey 
Circular 177.) e 

Editor’s Note: Growers are advised to 
use this formula in preference to the one 
given in the May issue. 





Keeping Strawberries in 
Cold Storage 


Editor, AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER Mac- 
AZINE: Please give me directions for keep- 
ing strawberries. I have heard a great 
deal about keeping the berries in co 
storage but I do not know just how this 
is done. I would appreciate your advice. 
—J. A. R., Missouri. 


ANSWER: Excellent directions for 
the keeping of strawberries by 





, the cold storage method are contained coming-on, I would suggest that you 


_ tion of the fresh fruit flavor is degi, 


in Farmers’ Bulletin 1028 and we ary 
quoting these directions, which are ay 
follows: 

“First method.—When the presery, 


able, the following method may be 
used for packing small quantities ot 
strawberries for use when they ay 
not in season. Select sound, rip, 
berries; wash and hull. Use a tip ot 
convenient size to which a tight cove 
can be fitted. To each 10 pounds ¢ 
fruit use one cup of sugar; fill th 
cans with sugar and berries; put 
the tops and cover their edges wit, 
adhesive tape such as is used in geq, 
ing packages; put in freezing coy 
storage and keep frozen until wante 
This product can be used for short 
cakes, etc., by restaurants and hotel 
and for crushed fruit at soda foy. 
tains and by ice cream manufacturers 

“Second method.—The large many. 
facturers of the crushed fruits ang 
sirups used by the soda fountain ang 
ice cream trades prepare their pro¢. 
uct as it is needed at any time dy. 
ing the year from uncooked berrig 
which are kept in barrels in col 
storage’ preserved in the following 
manner: The berries are hulled ang 
sorted and then washed. The wash. 
ing is done by running the berries op 
a belt through a tank of water, then 
over another belt, where they are 
slowly turned and sprayed with water, 
The berries then drop into pans and 
are weighed. To each pound of 
herries, sugar is added varying from 
one-half to one pound. Usually, how 
ever, the proportion is half a pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit. The 
proper proportion to use will depend 
upon the variety, the ripeness of the 
fruit, the moisture conditions, and the 
way in which the product is to he 
used. Heavy, water-tight _ barrels 
holding about 375 pounds of the mix 
ture of berries and sugar are used. 
Before use they are carefully e- 
amined and coated on the inside with 
paraffin, which is applied while hot 
with a paint brush. New barrels may 
need special treatment to prevent the 
berries from absorbing a woody taste. 
The sugar and berries are put in 
alternate layers and mixed by ma 
chine or by hand. As soon as the 
barrels are headed they are shipped 
in refrigerator cars to a cold storage 
warehouse, where they are held ata 
temperature of 30 degrees Fahrenheit 
or lower. Several thousand barrels 
of strawberries are put up in this 
manner every year. 

“After washing, the berries are 
sometimes dropped into a _ mixing 
tank, where the sugar and berries are 
thoroughly mixed by constant stirring. 
This tank is surrounded with ice 
water, in order ta cool the fruit be 
fore it goes into the barrels. 

“If equal weights of sugar and 
berries are used, the barrels of fruit 
may be stored at a temperature of 
34 to 36 degrees Fahrenheit, but if 
the fruit is to be held for long 
periods, the flavor is best preserved 
at a lower temperature.” 





Renewing a Strawberry 
Patch 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MaGA- 
ZINE: My strawberry bed is four years 
old this spring and is bearing its third 
crop. Will you kindly give me directions 
for handling the patch to get the 
results?—J. R. W., Iowa. 

NSWER: I am afraid you have 

made a mistake. A strawberry 
bed usually does not do well after two 
crops are borne, and it is a good thing 
to plow up a patch at the end of the 
second bearing year and plant 2 new 
patch. If your’bed has been cared for 
properly, and if you are particularly 
anxious to preserve it another year, 
you may be able to renew_it at the 
close of the picking season and get 
fair results from it next season. How- 
ever, if it has not been well treated, 
or if you have a younger patch 
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pw up the bed immediately after 
he present crop is borne. 
jn renewing the bed, I would sug- 
st that you first mow off the weeds 
.d vines With a horse drawn mower 
op seythe. After the cuttings have 
e thoroughly dry, set fire to the 
patch and burn off the weeds and grass. 
it is well to do this on a fairly windy 
and when the soil is somewhat 
cist following a rain, so that the 
possible damage will be cone to 
crowns of the strawberry plants. 
Immediately following the burning. 
take a one-horse plow with a rolling 
sulter attached and plow on each 
side of the row, throwing the dirt 
yway from the row. Plow only suffi- 
dently deep to neatly turn over the 
, weeds and surplus strawberry 
jants. The old strawberry rows are 
often quite wide and it is advisable to 
prow them down to five or six 
jpches. Many growers leave the ridge 
of unplowed soil at the side of the 
gid row so that the original crowns, 
which are practically worthless, are 
lowed out. 

After the plowing is completed, it is 
yell to thin the plants in the rows to 
shout six inches apart with a sharp 
hoe. After three or four days, or as 
son as the weeds and grass in the 

owed soil have died, the loose soil 
should be worked back to the rows 
with a cultivator. 

If a properly equipped plow is not 
at hand for narrowing down the rows, 
this work can be done with fair suc- 
cess by means of a cultivator. 

After the above work has been ac- 
cmplished, the plants should receive 
thorough tillage during the remainder 
of the season so that as strong a 
gowth as possible will be made. In 
yiew of the fact that your bed may 
be somewhat weak on account of its 
age, I would suggest that you apply 
about 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
and 200 pounds of acid phosphate be- 
tween the rows as soon as the patch 
jgrenewed and cultivate into the soil. 





Help Us to Answer These 


Questions 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit Grower Maa- 
ZiNE: I note with interest that you have 
ben giving considerable attention to 
roadside marketing and to fruit packages. 
It occurs to me that you may be able to 
obtain information from your readers that 
would be valuable in the package stand- 
ardization. work we are doing. 

Could you secure from your readers 
their opinions on points which they con- 
sider important in regard to containers 
for roadside marketing use? I should 

ticularly like to know what type of 

et or other container they have found 
to be the best for roadside marketing. 
Should the basket be one with a handle, 
or has it been found possible to make 
sales successfully in baskets which have 
to handles? What sizes of baskets take 
best with the customers? This, of course, 
involves the question of what is the unit 
of sale at roadside markets, Are~sales 
made in small quantities, or do customers 
take one-half bushel or one bushel at a 
time? Is it possible to secure for the 
small baskets of fruit a sufficient advance 

price to cover the increased cost of 
using small packages? — 

Some baskets for roadside -marketing 
have been put out with gaily colored 
hoops, or with some of the staves or 
splints colored. Does this feature help to 
attract attention and increase the sale 
of the commodity ? 

Frame C. 


ete ree Sg BEE, 
issue Qf y, e s 
using labels on baskets. It is not always 
tasy to attach labels to baskets, and I 
should be much interested to know what 
Sizes and types of labels are being used 
by roadside marketers. 
I might say that, so far as our informa- 
tion goes, the following baskets have been 
used in various places and at various 
times for roadside marketing: the round 
slave basket in the one-eighth, one- 
and one-half bushel sizes; 
hamper in the two, four, eight and 16- 
Guart sizes; the Climax basket in the two, 
and 12-quart sizes; the splint or mar- 
basl-ct in a number of different sizes ; 
and the till hasket in the three and four- 
Quart sizes. I should appreciate any in- 
to tion which your readers may be able 
sive me on this subject.—H. A. Spil- 
man, Investigator in Package Standard- 
ration, United States Department of Ag- 


DITOR’S Note to Readers: We 
hope that every reader who 
had experience in roadside mar- 
will write us fully on the ques- 
Taised by Dr. Spilman so that 

Can forward the information to 
Dr. Spilman and his associates 

ae doing a great work in connection 
package standardization. This 
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300,000 ESSEX OWNERS 


They know its time proved value, its rare smoothness 
and performance, its sturdiness and economy 

















OF COURSE YOU WANT A “SIX” THAT IS TIME PROVED 





Essex proved that everyone wants a ‘‘Six.’’ But low price 
is not the only reason why 300,000 owners are praising it 
so highly, nor does price alone explain the reason for its 
continued sales leadership. Time proved qualities are what 
owners talk about. They speak of the little attention Essex 
requires and of how infrequent and small is the service cost. 


They tell of economy in fuel, oil and tires. And they 
praise Essex smoothness in performance, its nimbleness 
and its power. They are the greatest Essex sales influence. 


The Essex motor is built under Super-Six patents that give 
a performance and quality exclusive to this famous principle. 
Because of its vast production and the constant 
development of economical and precision 
methods of manufacturing its cost is little more 
than the lowest priced car on the market. Can 
you ignore such facts in the choice of your car? 


IN 





At Your Door 
With Nothing Etse to Pay 


Hudson-Essex deaters 
now quote “At Your 
Door” prices, includ- 
ing freight, tax and the 
following equipment: 




















HISTOR 
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The “A. ¥Y. D.”—At Your Door 
“ chandising automobiles. 
equipped and 


for your car 





4 


plan is hailed as an assured step in mer- 
All doubt is removed as to the price you pay 
delivered at your door. It saves many dollars. 


~ Conyenient and Easy Purchase Terms 





by all of us and the more we help 
Dr. Spilman, the greater service he 
can perform with the funds at his 
disposal. Get out your penvil and 
paper right now and write us fully 
while the subject is on your mind. 





Commends Our Editorial 


Editor, AMERICAN Frtrr Grower Mac- 
AZINE: Allow me to congratulate you on 
your editorial in the April issue on “Di- 
viding the Fish.”’ It gets down to funda- 
mentals and sets forth first inciples 
which govern us and from which there 
is no escape. It certainly portrays the 
economic situation as it exists today. It 
is a little classic and should be put out in 
leaflet form for distribution. 

Productive labor, of which farmers con- 
stitute the largest proportion, produces a 
great fund of wealth annually. When it 
comes d this wealth, many who 
put little into the 
share. lar. 


fund take out a large 
n 
contribute in service of 


take out many 

inion labor rough organiza— 

tion is Spi te, Some! a fair division. 
Tmers, of their lack of organ- 


ization, must be content with what is left. 
long as we have some persons getting 
more than their share of the national in- 
come, others must receive less than their 
proper share. As I see it, monopoly and 
special privileges are largely responsible 
for the unfair division of the national 
being made. 
t is espec gratifying to find one 
agricultural journal whose editor has 
some grasp of economic principles. The 
average editor of farm journals seems to 
know as little about economics as I do 
about Einstein’s theory of relativity.—R. 
W. Stiffey, Pennsylvania. 


NSWER: We are very glad to 
know that this editorial met with 
your approval. It is our object and 
desire to base our comments on funda- 
mental principles, and we believe the 


income that is 


_principles outlined in the editorial 


mentioned are basic in their character. 





Most ornamental shrubs require 
very little pruning save that nec- 
essary for good vigor and appearance. 
The best way to maintain healthy and 


natural conditions is to practice a 
method of gradual renewal in addition 
to the usual removal of weak, in- 
jured or unsightly parts. This is done 
by pruning back a few of the old stems 
each season and gradually cutting out 
one or two entirely every year or two, 
at the same time keeping the rest of 
the plant thinned out a little to let in 
light and to encourage new growth 
either from the base or from low down 
on the old stems. This treatment af- 
fords a natural method of keeping the 
plant within bounds and maintaining 
it at a certain size. Shrubs differ in 
their habits of growth but fundament- 
ally their pruning is the same process. 
It should be more a process of thin- 
ning out than trimming back and it 
should be performed regularly every 
year with the realization that “a stitch 
in-time saves time” and that it is eas- 
ier to prevent an injury or mistake 
than it is to remedy it afterwards.— 
Horticulturist. , 
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Lowest-Cost Haulage 
for Fruit Growers 


You want Speed Wagon sureness of perform- 
ance—and Speed Wagon ability to outlast the 
years—and Speed Wagon fleetness to bring 
your markets nearer. 


You want its carrying capacity, its generous 
loading space, its brute power, its gentle riding 
qualities and the several added features of the 
newly designed Speed Wagon. 


Getting these elements entails no price penalty ! 


The Speed Wagon is the world’s lowest priced 
1%4-ton commercial car. 


It is many hundreds of dollars below the 
average of all trucks of from 1 to 12 tons 
capacity. 

Initial price, cost per ton, price per mile, cost 
per horse-power, lowness of depreciation— 
however you figure costs you will find Speed 
Wagon economy a provable, tangible feature. 


4-cylinder chassis, $1090 6-cylinder chassis, $1240 
Standard bodies to fit every farm load 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY *%S —Gnsing, Michigan 






















































The QUALITY 
BASKET 


























- 2 =e ves 2% 7 our line, and obtain your Berry 
jal Offer WRG PS 2 etd — 
iiLsw Price. NaN ») Write TODAY The Berlin Fruit Box-Co. 











Berlin Heights, Ohio 
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BERRY BASKETS 


That secure bighest rices for 
quer fev. _ Write for Price 
ist illustrating and describing 











WhenYou Poison Use a Peerless 
—A real hand Dust Gun 


Apply dust insecticide and fungicide with a Peerless 
Hand Dust Gun and get results. 


The load is divided front and rear—equally balanced. 
Easy to carry and easy to operate. 


Fan is ball bearing and the hub is packed in grease. 


The hopper holds seven pounds and the discharge can 
be regulated from nothing to twenty pounds per acre. 


Just the thing for plants, bushes and medium size 
trees. m: 
Write for name of nearest dealer and mention this paper. 


. Peerless Dust Gun Co. 
1600 E. 24th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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T THE. close of 1925, 8256 farm- interest rate in the state or eight py 

ers’ co-operative associations had cent per year and if substantially all 
reported to the United States Depart- of the stock is owned by producey 
ment of Agriculture. The total mem- who market products or purchase sup 
bership was 2,386,061. Grain associa plies through the association. Neithy 
tions contained the largest number shall an accumulated reserve comp 
of members, totaling 490,000. Fruit an association to pay an income tay 
and vegetable associations had a An association may market the prog. 
membership of 125,000. The average ucts of non-members in an amount no 
number of members for all associa- to exceed the value of products my. 
tions reporting was 289 as compared Keted for members, and’‘it may py. 
with an average of 122 members for chase equipment for non-members jy 
1915. The increase in number of a2 amount not to exceed the value y 
members is due largely to the develop- supplies purchased for members. Ng 
ment of céntralized organizations. over 15 per cent of the purchases may 

The West North Central states con- be made for persons wha are neithe 
tain the largest number of co-opera- Members nor agricultural producers, 
tive members, totaling about 700,000. Co-operative associations which ar 
Kentucky co-operatives reported a requested to pay income taxes shoul 
larger membership than the organiza- Secure copies of the new federal jp. 
tions of any other state. Many mem- Come statute and study the same ty 
bers of the large tobacco associations, determine their rights in this matter, 
however, are residents of neighboring ‘ 
states. 

Since there are about 12,000 active "THE FRUIT Growers Supply Com: 
co-operative associations in the United pany, subsidiary of the Californis 
States, a conservative estimate of the Fruit Growers’ Exchange, conductej 
total membership, based on that of business to the value of $100,429.99 
the 8256 associations reporting, is ‘imce it was organized in 1907. A total 
about 2,700,000. The number of farm- Of $5,427,613 has been returned to 
ers participating in co-operative en- growers as dividends on capital stock 
terprises is somewhat less than the and patronage refunds. . 
total number of members, since some Sales for 1925 included packing 
farmers belong to more than one co- Ouse equipment, orchard supplies, the 
operative. The figures reported do not 5218 ope two lumber enterprises 
include the membership of central- box ge! gy boxes, _ tissue 
ized sales agencies, hence there is acaeine Ce a 2 fertiit crop seed, 
probably very little duplication, if ‘™sation materials, fertilizers, equip 


any, in the é - ment and supplies for spraying, frost 
oy fact pmsl the et ma prevention equipment, and buds from 


selected trees. 

bers of more than one co-operative. The company cut more than 82,000, 
. 000 feet of lumber at two sawmills, 
HE AMERICAN Institute of Co- The box factory handled 19,700,000 
operation will hold its second feet of box lumber. A new planing 
annual session at the University of mill was placed in operation. Sash, 
Minnesota June 21 to July 17. The doors and siding were manufactured 
meetings will be open to anyone upon from the better grades of lumber. The 
Payment of the tuition fee. General lumbering operations resulted in a 
sessions will be held each morning, at loss of $466,772, due largely to the low 
which special lectures will be given prices at which box shook was sold to 
by prominent authorities. members. 
The first week will be devoted to The lands, timber and equipment 
problems of organization and market were inventoried at the close of 1925 
analysis, the second week to produc- at $8,000,000. Outstanding capital 
tion programs for co-operatives, the stock amounted to $5,337,750 and out- 
third week to membership, education- standing bonds to $3,200,000. The cost 
al and publicity problems, and the of operation in 1925 was 1.93 per cent 
fourth week to financing and credit of sales as compared with 1.62 per 
problems. cent in 1924. 
This meeting will prove an excel- 
lent school for all persons interested THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
in co-operative marketing. Recognized has collected some valuable in 
authorities will conduct the course of formation with reference to causes 
instruction. This in itself will be a for the failure of co-operative associa 
most valuable feature, but in addition, tions. A total of 11,920 reports were 
those who attend will have an oppor- received for the study and 1117 of 
tunity to meet leaders in the co-opera- these were from associations which 
tive movement from all over the coun- went out of business previous to De 
try and to exchange viewpoints and cember 31, 1925. 
information with them. A detailed Reports from 1376 associations or 
catalog pertaining to the session may ganized for collective buying indicate 
be obtained free of charge from the that 14 per cent discontinued business 
American Institute of Agriculture, previous to 1926. The rate of failure 
1731 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, for fruit and vegetable marketing 
D. C. associations is 13 per cent, for miscel- 
laneous product organizations 12 per 
‘THE NEW Federal Income Tax Law cent, dairy products 10 per cent, grail 

adopted by the present Congress eight per cent, and livestock four per 
exempts co-operative associations cent. The rate of failure for the 
from payment of income taxes to a United Statgs as a whole is nine asso 
larger extent than previous laws. ciations out of each 100, or nine per 
Former laws were confusing in this cent. The rate for the North Central 
regard, but the present law carries states is seven per cent, the Middle 
rather specific directions. Atlantic and Pacific states 11 per 
Farmer co-operative organizations cent, the South Atlantic states four 
operated for the purpose of market- per cent, the eastern states 15 per 














purchase supplies for growers at 16 per cent, New England states 18 
actual cost are exempt from income per cent, and the mountain states 

taxation. Exemption will not be per cent. The lowest rate of failure 
denied an association even though it was found in the states where the 
has capital stock, provided the divi- largest number of associations are 12 











dend rate does not exceed the legal operation and where agricultural col 




































ing products on a cost basis or which cent, the West South Central states: 
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CS ceveeeeseeseesssesesessese 1,722 
HME {CGN ccoccccssoceccccsecses. SUARE 
Baskets eee cccceecececcccceseeee Hort 
{1iZEP cevee oe ereceeeeceeeseses ’ 
he material ...... oevoccccces 9,482 
SupplicS ssececcccecccccsecccccses 24,073 
Total .cccesecseves So svceesds coos $669,510 
The gross margin was $42,158, 


for June, 1926 


jeges have given especial attention td 
cooperative marketing. 





TH KEYSTONE - Co-operative 
Grape Association of North East, 
pa. handled products in 1925 to the 
yalue of $669,510. The values of the 
different items of business were as 


follows: 








operating expenses were $32,157 and 
net margins after including other in- 
come were $12,561. The net margin 
jg returned to members as a patron- 
age refund after being held as work- 
ing capital-for two years. Refunds to 
the amount of over $24,000 have been 
returned for the seasons of 1922 and 
1923. The year of 1925 closed with 
$24,942 in the surplus fund. 

The association was formed in 1901. 
It is a non-stock corporation organized 
for buying supplies and marketing 
products for its 324 members. In 
1922 the association shipped 817 cars 
of fruit, of which 787 consisted of 
grapes. In the five seasons in which 
the association has operated, its sales 
have amounted to over $3,000,000. 


At the close of 1925, the fixed assets |. 


amounted to $28,697, after allowing for 
depreciation. The growers’ equity in 
the organization as represented by 
reserves and surplus was approxi- 
mately $30,000. 





N MAY 1 the California Fruit 

Growers’ Exchange put into op- 
eration in Los Angeles a centralized 
distributing plant: for loose lemons. 
The plant is being operated like a 
regular packing ‘house. Fruit is be- 
ing collected from local associations 
on a pro rata basis and is being 
trucked into Los Angeles, where it is 
graded and sized, but not wrapped, 
and sold loose in packing boxes. 

The fruit is being offered to the 
jobber and peddling trade. This plan 
is an improvement over the one first 
used. Already the sales are appre- 
ciably above those of last season at 
this time. It is expected that 400 cars 
of lemons will be sold each year on 
the average through this house. By 
means of this method of marketing, 
unmerchantable lemons will be kept 
off of the eastern markets, and Los 
Angeles people will receive a better 
grade of fruit than formerly. 





HE UNITED Fruit Companies of 

Nova Scotia, Ltd., of Kentville, 
Nova Scotia, is now 14 years old. Its 
membership consists of 49 local fruit 
and produce associations. It sells 
chiefly apples and potatoes for its 
members, and it purchases such sup- 
plies as spraying material, fertilizer, 
seeds, flour and feeds. 

The association handled in 1924-25 
over 400,000 barrels of apples. Ship- 
ments were made to many points in 
Europe, and large quantities were 
handled iy the corporation’s canning 
factory. Apple sales totaled a value 
of over $1,500,000. In addition, large 
quantities of potatoes were sold and 
extensive purchases of supplies were 
made for its members. The total 
value of goods handled in 1924 was 
$2,196,000. During the year 1925 the 
association had a paid-up capital of 
$22,500. It is noteworthy that this co- 
operative has been able to do such a 
tremendous business with such a small 
paid-up capital stock. 


THE EXCHANGE Orange Products 
Company and the Exchange Lemon 
Products Company, both subsidiaries 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, have heretofore. been operat- 
ing independently. The two were re- 
cently joined, and E. T. Cassel was 
appointed General Manager of both. 
step was taken to co-ordinate 

the work of the -two plants, since 
Many of the products are substan- 











alike, 
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their equipment. 


at all speeds. 
distances or short. 








HIS International model is 
attracting the attention of fruit 
growers and general farmers every- 
where. In consequence many growers 
have added one or more of them to 


produce with- 


As shown in the picture above, the 
“S L” carries its capacity load well. 


INTERN 


“73 


A tone, Low, Fast International ‘Truck 
—Ideal for Fruit and General Hauling! 


Space is provided for the display of 
your name or trade mark. This dis- 
play, combined with the good appear- 
ance of the truck, gives your orchard, 
grove, or farm real advertising every 
time your truck travels the highways. 
The 1'4-ton chassis has a wheelbase “SL” is a truck any man can be 
of 150 inches, giving ample room 
for loads of fruit and 
out the necessity of high lifting. The 
top of the frame is only 24 inches 
from the road, which assures a low 
center of gravity and unusual safety 
The “SL” is built 
for economical hauling over long 


Heavy-Duty 


1%-ton to 5-ton maximum capacities. 
Bodies for every hauling requirement. 
Ask for complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
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proud to call his own. 


Other popular International Truck 
models are the regular Speed Truck 
of 1-ton capacity; the short wheelbase 
“S D” of 144-ton capacity for semi- 
trailer use; and a complete line of 


Chicago, IL 
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Trucks ranging from 
























sales division of the new organiza- 
tion will operate as the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Products 
Department, thus giving it the benefit 
of exchange prestige with the trade. 
E. P. Johnson is acting as Sales 
Manager. 

A campaign is being conducted to 
increase the membership of the 
products organization in order that 
additions may be made to the equip- 
ment. 





"THE CALIFORNIA Pear Growers’ 
Association has been operating 
eight years. Heavy increases in pear 
production have occurred during that 
time. The bearing acreage increased 
from 17,000 acres in 1917 to 25,000 
acres in 1925 and production increased 
from 65,000 tons to 175,000 tons. The 
officers estimate that the annual in- 
crease in yield in California will be 
about 12,000 tons. 

During 1925 the organization spent 
$50,000 in eastern advertising. Ad- 
vertising was conducted in New York 
for the first time, and campaigns were 
also conducted in Boston, Philadel- 


if 
, 
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phia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. 

Cannery sales in 1925 amounted to 
$1,500,000. The canneries have the 
reputation of making prompt payment, 
and the association has never lost 
any money in connection with such 
sales. 

The income of the association for 
1925 was $135,624 and expenses were 
$88,291, including $53,000 spent for 
advertising. The year closed with a 
surplus of $192,023 in the treasury. 
Of this amount $67,538 has recently 
been distributed to members. 

The association has steadily in- 
creased its membership from 325 in 
1918 at the time of organization to 
1368 in 1924. The sales have in- 
creased from $290,100 in 1918 to $934,- 
463 in 1924. The membership and 
amount of sales were not available 
for the year 1925 at the time this re- 
port was made. 





“I see Rosenblatt had a terrible fire 
last night.” 

“Vell, he’s a nice feller, he deserves 
it.” 






















HE THIRTY-NINTH annual meet- 

ing of the Florida State Horticul- 
tural Society was heid at Cocoa-Rock- 
ledge, Fla., on May 4 to 7. The meet- 
ing proved to be a success from every 
standpoint. A large number of sub- 
jects of a timely nature were covered 
in the program. The convention was 
addressed py leading Lorticultural au- 
thorities in Florida, as well as from 
a number of other states. The suc- 
cess of the society during the past _ 
year has been due in large part to 
the efficient work of the officers, con- 
sisting of L. B. Skinner, President; 
W. J. Krome, First Vice-President; S. 
F. Poole, Second Vice-President; . Wil- 
liam. A. Sessoms, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Bayard F. Floyd, Secretary; W. 
W. Yothers, Assistant Secretary; and 
L. D. Niles, Treasurer. 













Two little girls were on their way 
home from Sunday School and were 
solemnly discussing the lesson. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” 
asked one: 

“No,” said the other, promptly, “it’s 
like Santa Claus, it’s your father.” 


























PEAR PSYLLA 
Stay Dead 


When Dusted With 


CYANOGAS 


S-Dusting Mixture 















Experiments in New York State by scientific 
workers have shown that Cyanogas S-Dusting 
Mixture not only kills a larger percentage of 
psylla than other dusts, but that the psylla do 
not revive when treated with this material. 











Cyanogas S-Dusting Mixture on exposure to 
air gives off hydrocyanic acid gas, the most 
powerful insecticide known to science. This 
gas reaches all parts of the tree, and kills the 
psylla. They cannot survive its fumes. 









Cyanogas is easy to apply, economical and 
safe. It will not injure the foliage when ap- 
plied according to directions. 








Ask your dealer for Cyanogas S-Dusting Mix- 
ture, or send us fifteen dollars for a hundred 
pound drum, freight collect. 







“It’s the gas that kills them” 






Send for leaflet 197 which gives full information 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


511 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

































MORE PROFITS 
From YOUR FRUIT 


Hogue’s E-Z-PAK 
Loose Bottom Bushel 
Packs through the open bottom 


This exclusive facing feature makes packing easy. Inexperienced packers can equal 
the work of experts and pack as rapidly. 

Full protection for your fruit, better carrying qualities and the superior display 
features of the E-Z-PAK will bring top prices for your fruit. 

Ten Factories: Write for descriptive literature and the name of the nearest factory 


to you. It will pay to investigate. 
The E-Z-PAK Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich. 








(Patent Pending) 












































Fall weight, 


AP Apollo A 


Roofing and Siding 7 


Both farm and city property owners need to know 
the service and protection of reliable metal roofing. 
forms of sheet men work: ag Tos, Hoofing: Bia 
COPPER STEEL is siso uagaualed ine, Spam cing, Oe ster tian 
x ~~= and poomenienh. Look for nthe Keystone. ree | in brands. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Oftices; Ree ese 
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"THE LOUISIANA strawberry move- 
ment got into full swing during 
April this year. The crop was about 
three weeks behind normal as com- 
pared with last season. Up to April 
10, 170 cars had rolled as against 430 
to the same date last year. Other 
shipping sections met similar condi- 
tions, however, and it is.expected that 
the financial loss on account of the 
late season will amount to practically 
nothing. 

The ground remained wet late in 
the spring, but the plants showed a 
healthy green color and set heavily 
with fruit. Experts agreed that the 
crop was above the average this year. 

About 18,500 acres of strawberries 
were grown in Louisiana this year. 
This acreage is distributed among 
about 5000 growers. It was predicted 
during the early part of the season 
that the production would amount to 
about 21,000,000 quarts as compared 
with 10,340,000 quarts from 10,340 
acres last year. 

The fruit grown around Hammond, 
which is the principal shipping center, 
is packed almost entirely in 24-pint 
crates, especially during the early 
part of the season. Selling agents 
claim they can securé better prices 
for the fruit when packed in this way. 
More than 90 per cent of the fruit is 
sold at auction to the highest bidder. 
Two auction companies operate in 
the territory. 

The strawberries are loaded in ex- 
press refrigerator cars, and the cars 
are given a primary billing to Mat- 
toon, Ill. Buyers visit the loading 
stations during the day and take note 
of the quality of the berries as they 
are being loaded. In the evening the 
cars are put up for sale, one at a 
time, and they are sold by number. 
After the berries are. bought, the 
buyers give directions for their diver- 
sion from Mattoon to the destination 
desired. Payment is made for the 
berries immediately, and growers as 
a rule receive their money on the 
following day. It is said that these 
auctions operate at very reasonable 
rates. 





STEPS are being taken by the Fruit- 
men’s Club of Florida to put into 
operation the plan for advertising 
Florida citrus fruits presented by C. 
C. Commander at the recent annual 
meeting and which was unanimously 
approved by the club. One require- 
ment is that 75 per cent of the 1926- 
27 crop be signed up before the plan 
is put into operation. 

The club has been incorporated and 
a special board of nine governors has 
been chosen. There are three rep- 
resentatives of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, three of the large independent 
shippers and three of the small inde- 
pendent shippers. 

The plan is to be financed by a fee 
of five cents a box, collected through 
the packing houses, which in turn will 
collect from the growers. Horticul- 
tural leaders in Florida now believe 
that the 1926-27 crop will be the.larg- 
est in the history of the state and that 
judicious advertising will be absolute- 
ly necessary for the most effective 
disposal of the product. 

The plan which was adopted by the 
club was submitted to a special com- 
mittee which will have the organiza- 
tion work in charge. This commit- 
tee is headed by L. B. Skinner, Pres- 
ident of the Growers’ and Shippers’ 
League and of the Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society. He is not 4 mem- 
ber of the Fruitmen’s Club, but he is 





one of the largest citrus growers of 


the state. Mr. Skinner predicts that 
national advertising of the proper 
kind will next year bring Florida 
growers added returns many times jp 
excess of the cost of the campaign, 





"THE ARKANSAS strawberry acre. 
age this year amounted to about 
12,685 ‘acres. Northwest Arkansas, 
particularly Benton and Washington 
counties, had an increased acreage of 
about 25 per cent, the acreage increas. 
ing from 4000 last year to slightly 
over 5000 this year. The acreage jp 
most of the remainder of the state 
decreased because of drought and a 
heavy demand for plants. Whole 
fields of plants were dug up in White 
county to supply the demand for 
plants. The White county acreage 
declined to about 3400 acres. 

The Arkansas crop consists of about 
3200 acres of Aromas and 7830 acres 
of Klondikes. About 2000 acres of 
Aromas are grown in Benton county 
and about 2470 acres of Klondikes in 
Washington county. 

New acreage amounting to about 
6835 acres was set out this year. The 
prospects are that with favorable 
weather the acreage in 1927 will be 
between 15,000 and 16,000 acres. 





"THE ECONOMIC status of apple 

growing in Pennsylvania, West 
Virgfnia and Virginia is to be studied 
by the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the experiment sta- 
tions of the three states. C. R. Swin- 
son will represent the bureau; S. W. 
Fletcher and W. P. Weaver, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. J. Dadisman, West Vir 
ginia; and F. J. Schneiderhan and J. 
J. Vernon, Virginia. 

The object is to secure basic in- 
formation in regard to rainfall, win- 
ter temperatures, killing frosts and 
blooming periods of varieties in rela- 
tion to spring frosts. The data is to 
be secured for counties and for 
smaller local units if possible. A 
topographical map of the region is 
to be prepared. After the data are 
collected, field studies will be made. 
The orchards will be divided into three 
groups on the basis of elevation and 
exposure. It is hoped by this means 
that it will be possible to determine 
the border lines for profitable apple 
production in relation to weather and 
topography. It is planned to take the 
data in such ways that information 
of practical value can be worked out 
with reference to each of the impor- 
tant factors involved in apple grow- 
ing. It is planned also to follow this 
first study with investigations of 
other problems of the apple industry, 
such as cost of production, farm man- 
agement and marketing problems. 





A NUMBER of. growers of canning 
peachez in Stanislaus county, 
California, volunteered to keep cost-of- 
production records last season. 
were guided by the county agent and 
the state farm demonstrator.: 

It was found when 60 records were 
summarized that to pay the total labor 
charges, taxes and incidental costs at 
the average selling price for 1925 an 
orchard ‘would have to produce 9.1 
tons per acre. The average yield of 
full-bearing orchards reported on was 
two tons above that. The average 
yield in the county was 3.85 tons less 
than enough to pay all expenses. One 
orchard, which made the highest ton- 
nage reported, averaged 23.67 tons of 
No. 1 fruit, or 12.67 tons per acre 
more than necessary to break evel. 
This sere has produced more thal 
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for June, 1926 


9 tons to the acre each year for the 
t four years. 

The successful low-cost practices 
followed on the farms obtaining the 
pighest returns were carefully studied 
py 157 growers. 





sche open ty ca of the stand- 
ardization and inspection service 
of several Middle Atlantic states met 
recently with officials of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in Wash- 
jngton to discuss the United States 
grades for barreled apples with the 
object of making some minor modifi- 
cations. It was proposed to introduce 
a grade to be known as.“U. S. Com- 
mercial” to take care of early apples 
which meet the requirements of U. S. 
No. 1 grade except for color and ma- 
turity, and for late apples which meet 
the requirements except for color. 
Color specifications for a number of 
varieties were added to the list. The 
proposed changes will be submitted 
to the interested parties before final 
action is taken. 





» Bree were 1,314,000 barrels and 
5,245,000 boxes of apples in storage 
April 1 this year, compared with 1,- 
046,000 barrels and 3,412,000 boxes on 
April 1, 1925. There were in addi- 
tion 675,000 bushel baskets of apples 
in storage compared with 314,000 a 
year ago. 





THE FOLLOWING statement was 
recently made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture as a result 
of the figures collected in the 1925 
census: 

“Further plantings of citrus fruit 
should not be made without serious 
inasmuch as, barring 
freezes, a@ very material increase in 
production is likely. A general im- 
provement in the apple industry may 
be expected. New plantings of com- 
mercial peach orchards are inadvis- 
able except under the most favorable 
conditions of production and market- 
ing. New planting of grapes is 
undesirable.” 





peut growers should be interested 
in the fact that a large acreage of 
melons is in prospect this year. In 
Georgia alone the watermelon acreage 
will be increased by about 11,000 
acres. Texas was scheduled some time 
ago to put out 34,000 acres this year. 
Cantaloup shipments have started 
earlier than usual this year, partly 
because of the early season in Cali- 
fornia, and also because earlier va- 
tieties than those grown formerly 
were planted. The acreage in Califor- 
nia is about one-sixth larger than that 
of 1922 and is considerably larger than 
the acreage of 1925. 





Monthly Market Review 


THE FOLLOWING summary of the 
fruit marketing situation was fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Kconomics on May 8: 
“The fruits and vegetables, as a 
group, have done better than most 
other lines of farm produce, being 
about the, only class selling generally 
higher than a year ago and showing 
some resistance to this spring’s down- 
ward tendency of prices. This fairly 
g00d market position is due mainly to 
the lateness of the season and some- 
what to the light shipments from Flor- 
In general, the outlook for the 
Produce market seems to be about as 
usual and fairly satisfactory for prod- 
ucts which have not been planted on 
too large an acreage. Z 
“ A few of the fruits and vegetables 
sold higher in early May than in April, 
the usual supplies for the time of year 
having been delayed by weather con- 
ditions. Onions, cabbage, beans, toma- 
» apples and strawberries have 
been selling well. New potatoes, spin- 
ach and lettuce were lower because of 
supply. California cantaloupes 
and cherries are in the market. East- 


' @ apples have recovered in price 


tly but western stock sells un- 

The early outlook for the 

text fruit crop appears to be favor- 

able and damage from late frost not 
Smerally serious. 
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CHIEF 


Already thousands of owners in 
the country attest 
to the durability of the new Pontiac 
Six—the result of quality materials, 
precise workmanship and vital units 


A 46 lb. crankshaft, perfectly bal- 
anced and supported by patented 
ngeable bronzed- 
backed bearings of the finest type; 
semi-steel pistons; rugged I-beam 
section connecting 
special alloy steel with greatest heat- 





Stamina That Is Thrilling Thousands 


resistance; transmission and rear 
axle gears of extra weight, width, 
and wearing qualities; a sturdy frame 
designed to resist bending and weav- 
ing; Fisher bodies, famous for 


strength and durability. 


; valves of 
low_a price! 


Oakland Six, companion to the Pontiac Six, $1025°to $1295. 
Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OF 





THE 


These are but a few examples of 
advanced engineering that stamp 
the Pontiac Six as a car of un- 
questioned stamina—a Six that only 
General Motors could have de- 
veloped and produced to sell at so, 


All prices at factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PONT 


- SIXES 





Berries Still Fairly High 

“Prices of strawberries have been 
well sustained at a general level 20 to 
50 per cent higher than last season. 
Shipments have been less than half 
the volume of last season because of 
lateness of several important shipping 
sections and lighter production in 
others. Output of the six second 
early states is forecasted as slightly 
less than last year. There were heavy 
increases in Arkansas and a corre- 
sponding decrease in Tennessee which 
formerly lead in berry shipments. 


Sceme Apples Higher 

“A slight gain in the- position of 
eastern barreled apples was reflected 
in various advances of 25 and 50 cents 
a barrel. Most of the poorly keeping 
stock seems to be out of the way and 
there is a correspondingly good de- 
mand for choice apples. The slightly 
better tone of the market does not 
seem to have extended to boxed ap- 
ples, which have been in very heavy 
supply and selling at a recent general 
shipping point range of $1 to $1.65 for 
the various market grades. Western 
New York Baldwins have been selling 
at $3 to $3.50 per barrel and a few 
brought $3.75. There is still consider- 
able poor stock selling lower. There 
is some fancy stock, like the Yellow 
Newtowns from Virginia, which brings 
$8 to $10 in northern markets, and 
southern Winesaps have been selling 





at $6 to $6.50. Midwestern apples, 





mostly Ben Davis, range $3.75 to $4.25 
per barrel in the cities. The movemert 
of eastern and western apples has 
been heavy. The total exceeds 70,600 
cars, or about one-fourth more than 
last season.” 


New U. S. Standards for 


Strawberries 


U S. NO. 1 shall consist of strawber- 
*ries of one variety, with the cap 
(calyx) attached, which are firm, not 
overripe, underripe, or undeveloped; 
and which are free from mold or de- 
cay and from damage caused by dirt, 
moisture, foreign matter, disease, in- 
sects or mechanical or other means. 
Unless otherwise specified, the mini- 





mum size shall be not less than three- 


quarters of an inch in diameter. 

In order to allow for variations other 
than size incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 10 per 
cent, by volume, of the strawberries 
in any lot may be below the require- 
ments of this grade, but not to exceed 
one-half of this tolerance or five per 
cent, shall be allowed for defects caus- 
ing serious damage, and not more than 
one-fifth of this amount, or one per 
cent, shall be allowed for decay. 

In addition, not more than five per 
cent, by volume, of the strawberries 
in any lot, may be below the specified 
minimum size. 

Unclassified, shall consist of straw- 


berries which are not graded in con- 
formity with the foregoing grade. 


Definitions of Terms 


As used in these grades: 
“Overripe” means dead ripe, becom- 
ing soft, a condition unfit for ship- 


ment and necessitating immediate 
consumption. 
“Underripe” means so immature 


that less than two-thirds of the sur- 
face of the berry is of a pink or red 
color. ; 

“Undeveloped” means not having at- 
tained a normal shape and develop- 
ment owing to frost injury, lack of 
pollination, insect injury, or other 
causes. “Button” berries are the most 
common type of this condition. 

“Damage” means any injury from 
the causes mentioned which materially 
affects the appearance, edible or ship- 
ping quality. 

“Serious damage” means that the 
strawberries are soft or leaky; or have 
broken skins. Strawberries which are 
caked with dirt or which show no pink 
or red color shall be considered seri- 
ously damaged. 

“Diameter” means the greatest di- 
mension at right angles to a straight 
line running frem the stem to the 
apex. 





“Were you excited on your wedding 
day?” 

“Excited? Say, I gave my bride 
$10 and tried to kiss the preacher.” 































ATKINS “‘For- 
rester ‘Pruning 
Saw No. 17. 
A popular saw 
with “‘Silver 


Steel” blade. 








| ATKINS 


—the Popular 
Pruning | 
Saws! 


E-XPERIENCED fruit growers 
everywhere use and prefer 
ATKINS Pruning Saws. Why? 


Because ATKINS Saws cut 
4 faster, easier and cleaner—save 
| time, work and money, and help 
| you do better pruning. 


ATKINS are the only saws made 
of genuine “Silver Steel”—finest 
| steel ever used in saws. It takes 
a keener edge than any othersaw 
steel and stays sharp longer. 


ATKINS makes pruning saws in 
16 patterns to meet every need. 
Ask your hardware dealer for the 
saws you require. Look for the 
name “ATKINS™ on the blade, 
and remember it means higher 
value, longer service and greater 
satisfaction than you camget in 
4 any other pruning saw. 


Booklet 
FREE 


Here is a reliable 
guide to success 
in pruning. Shows 
the complete line 
of ATKINS 
Pruning Saws. A 
valuable book for 
every fruit grower 
or farmer. It’s free 
—write for your 
copy NOW. 


4 E.C. ATKINS & CO. 
: Established 1857 

Dept. D-1, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
: Lypading Manufacturers of Saws, 
Saw Tools, Saw Specialties 


































































and Machine Knives. 





warm weather. Some of these leaves 
are supposed to be fully formed 
and only need warmth and a water 
supply to swell to full size. The flower 


(Continued from page 7) 


In Figure 6 is shown a fruit cluster Growers should become familiar wit) « 


of the perfect-flowered variety White 
Sugar, yet only two fruits developed. 
Not one of the other fiowers set, 








this cluster all flowers set fruit. 


fruits developed, all other flowers being 
profitable 


clusters are also supposed to be al- 
most fully formed, and only need to 
swell to come into blossom. Thé roots 
also start growth very early, probably 
in many cases before the tops start. 
Varieties differ considerably in their 
spring growth, some starting earlier 
and growing much more rapidly than 
other sorts, especially at low tempera- 
ture. This quick early growth is 
characteristic of the Klondike and 
Missionary varieties as well as of 
other sorts. 

Flowers are of two general types ac- 
cording to varieties, perfect and pistil- 
late, as shown in Figures 4 and 5. Be- 
cause pistillate-flowered varieties must 
have perfect-flowered sorts planted in 
adjoining rows to furnish pollen, most 
varieties now grown are of the per- 
fect-flowered type. Most strawberry 
growers know these differences in the 
types of flowers characteristic of the 
various sorts. 

Few, however, know of the differ- 
ences in the nature of the blossoms 
of the perfect-flowered sorts, yet it is 
one of the chief reasons why some 
varieties succeed and others fail. The 
fact that perfect-flowered sorts vary 
in this respect was discovered over 
165 years ago by a French boy, and 
has been rediscovered many times 
since. About 75 years ago Nicholas 
Longworth, the great-grandfather of 
Speaker Longworth of the House of 
Representatives, rediscovered it, and 
just recently Dr. Valleau of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station made a 
careful study of the differences in the 
sex of the perfect-flowered types. 





more than half the flowers in a cluster. 
White Sugar strawberry, which sets few of its flowers. 


Figure 6 (Left).—A cluster of the Klondike strawberry, a perfect-flowered variety. In 
Many perfect-flowered sorts, however, do not set 


Figure 7 (Right).—A fruit cluster of the 
In this cluster only two 


sterile. Such varieties usually do not prove 


though they were not injured and were 
pollinated. These other flowers were 
completely sterile. 

Figure 7 shows a fruit cluster of the 











Figure 8.—Effective weed control favors the formation ef strong buds and proper 
nation of tke flowers. This field of strawberries, located at Bewling Green, 
produced 50 crates more berries per acre than a similar field on the same farm 
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this difference in varieties because of 
the effect of sterility on yield. 

Perfect-flowered varieties vary ip 
the percentage of flowers which set. 
Some do not set as well as White 
Sugar, while others set nearly all their 
flowers. The number of flowers of g 
variety that set varies greatly in the 
same field, and in different sections, 
Figure 8 shows a field of Aroma ip 
Kentucky free from weeds, which pro. 
duced nearly 50 crates more berries 
per acre than an adjacent field on the 
same farm in which the weeds had 
not been kept out. In the latter fielg 
were also many nubbins. 

Valleau in Minnesota found 56 per 
cent of the flowers of the Dunlap 
sterile in 1916, while in 1924 at Glenn 
Dale, Md., it had only 32 per cent 
sterile. In 1924 at Salisbury, Md., the 
Klondike showed only 14 per cent of 
sterile flowers, Chesapeake only 16 
per cent, and Joe 23 per cent, while 
Marshall produced 74 per cent sterile 
flowers and Big Wonder 89 per cent, 
It is evident why the Klondike, Chesgz. 
peake and Joe are three good varieties 
for that section while Marsha!! and 
Big Wonder are not. 

To understand the sterility of the 
strawberry flowers, it is necessary to 
study the blossoming habit of the 
strawberry. Figure 9 shows a diagram 
of the strawberry flower cluster. The 
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ek 


which weeds were not kept under control 


Klondike, another perfect - flowered 
sort, in which every flower has set a 
fruit. Both sorts had perfect flowers, 
one produced a dozen berries, the 
other only two out of 13 flowers. 

























































clusters are not always or generally of 
this exact form, but are based on the 
plan shown here. The primary flower 
is the first to blossom and is the 
largest, and develops into the largest 
berry. Of interest to us now, how- 
ever, is the fact that it niore common- 
ly sets than the other smaller and 
later flowers. The Ettersburg 121 va- 
riety, which is so highly prized in Ore- 
gon, rarely sets more than one berry 
to a cluster in the sandy soils of Mary- 
land, and it is usually the primary 
flower which sets, if any does. 

Not only is the primary flower the 
most likely to set, but it is the largest 
of all the flowers in a cluster and pro 
duces the largest berry. Just as most 
of the primary flowers open at nearly 
the same time, the berries mature at 
about the same time, and the first ber- 
ries picked are usually the largest. An 
apparent exception to this occurs in 
North Carolina. There, a second set 
of clusters forms on the Missionary 
variety in the spring at about the time 
the pickings from the first set, formed 
the previous fall, are becoming small 
The berries produced from the prt 
mary flowers of this second set of 
clusters are often larger than those 
from the first set and are frequently 
considered the finest of the season. 

It should also be noted that the prt 
mary flower contains more pistils than 
either of the secondary ones, the sec 
ondary more than the tertiary, the ter 
tiary more than the quaternary, etc. 
The size of the berry depends on the 
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: the first and most important object. 
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number of pistils in the flower and 
the number of seed that are produced. 
The more seeds there are on a berry- 
the larger it is. If some of the pistils 
are not fertilized or are injured so 
that seeds do not develop, the berry 
will not develop on that side and be- 
comes irregular. If but few of the 
seeds develop the berry is called a 
“nubbin.” 

To summarize, perfect-flowered va- 
rieties do not set all their blossoms 
put vary greatly in any section in the 
percentage setting. The primary 
flower is the most likely to set of any 
on a cluster, the secondary and later 
flowers being successively -less and 
less likely to set. A variety to suc- 
ceed in any section should set a high 
percentage of its flowers. Varieties 
should be selected which set and yield 
well and should then be well grown. 





Fire Blight of Apples and 


Pears 
(Continued from page 8) 


may spread the disease by splatter- 
ing the honey-like ooze to the leaves, 
twigs and branches. The exudations 
from the cankers are also diluted by 
rain and run down the twigs and 
branches, causing infection, particu- 
larly where abrasions in the bark oc- 
cur. r 
Effect of Sprays 


The various sprays which are ap- 
plied to fruit trees are not a direct 
remedy or control for fire blight. 











Note 


Fire blight canker on a pear twig. 
the shrunken condition of the bark and 
the distinct lines of demarcation between 
the dead and live bark 


They may be of great advantage, 
however, fn that they control some 
insects which spread the disease and 
thus indirectly assist in its control. 
This is particularly true in the con- 
trol of aphids. Some investigators 
have shown that there is a correla- 
tion between the abundance of aphids 
and the prevalence of fire blight. For 
example, varieties like Jonathan, 
which are susceptible to the disease, 
are generally infested worse by 
aphids than varieties like Winesap, 
which are fairly immune to the dis- 
fase and which usually do not show 
48 much injury from aphids. The 
control of other insects no doubt 
helps materially in reducing the 
amount of fire blight, because many 
of them may at times serve as car- 
tiers of the fire blight germs. 


General Plan of Control 


l. Cut out and burn the hold-over 
Cankers—In the control of fire blight 
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attractively priced. 


warranty. 





PREMIER 


TIRES 





The New Premier Tire 


Part of the Fisk line. 
MADE BY THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Sold by Fisk Franchise dealers. 


It is g00d looking, good wearing and 


Why buy an unknown brand when 
you can get a product made by a 
standard company with a standard 














should be to rid the orchard of the 
source of the disease. Since the hold- 
over cankers found mainly on pear 
trees are the source, these are the 
first factors requiring attention. In 
the regular pruning work, the grower 
should be careful to remove and burn 
the blight cankers from all apple 
trees, as some varieties of apples, as 
well as all varieties of pear, may 
have hold-over cankers. In removing 
the blighted twigs and cankers, it is 
well to cut all infected twigs from 
six to eight inches below the cank- 
ered area in order to be sure of elim- 
inating all the parts infected with the 
fire blight bacteria. The hold-over 
cankers on large limbs and the trunk 
should be treated likewise, removing 
the bark about six inches above and 
below and from two to four inches 
on the side, in order to rid the tree 
of all infected parts. 

Such cuts and wounds should be 
disinfected with a 1-500 solution of 
equal parts of bichloride of mercury 
and cyanide of mercury. To prevent 
spreading the disease, the pruning 
implements should also be disinfect- 
ed after each cut by washing or dip- 
ping them in the disinfectant. The 
disinfectant may be applied to the 
wounds and pruning tools by means 
of a sponge or several thicknesses of 
a soft cloth tied around a stick about 
12 to 16 inches long. All cut sur- 
faces should be painted after the dis- 
infectant has dried, using ordinary 
house or barn paint, white lead and 
raw linseed oil. 

If pruning is done during the grow- 
ing season, the wounds should be dis- 
infected and painted promptly. . Cut- 
ting out blight and burning the dis- 





(Concluded. on page 29) 


Publications of Interest to 
‘ Fruit Growers 


HE FOLLOWING are some of the 

publications of interest to fruit 
growers that were received during the 
past month. Distribution of some of 
them may be limited to the state in 
which published, but we believe that 
in most cases growers can secure copies 
free of charge by addressing a request 
to the institute publishing them. 

Peaches, by H. R. Wellman. Circu- 
lar 1, Agricultural Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif. 

Diseases of Grapes in Florida, by Ar- 
thur S. Rhoads. Bulletin 178, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Pecan Scab Control, by G. H. Black- 
mon. Press Bulletin 381, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 

Pecan Soils, by G. H. Blackmon. 

Press Bulletin 380, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville, Fla. 
_ Propagating Citrus Nursery Stock, 
by E. L. Lord. Press Bulletin 378, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Transplanting Pecan Trees, by G. H. 
Blackmon. Press: Bulletin 379, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

An Economic Study of the Massachu- 
setts Apple Industry, by Hubert W. 
Yount and Lorian P. Jefferson. Bulle- 
tin 228, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Amherst, Mass. 

Eighty Winters in Michigan Or- 
chards, by F. C. Bradford and H. A. 
Cardinell. Special Bulletin 149, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dependable Fruits, by J. H. Gourley 


sulphur compounds.” 


and C. W. Ellenwood. 
Agricultural 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Apple Blotch, by John W. Roberts 
and Leslie Pierce. Farmers’ Bulletin 
1479, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


Bulletin 394, 
Experiment Station, 





Preventing Undesirable 
Changes in Spray 
Mixtures 


66 HEN acid lead-arsenate is mixed 

with lime-sulphur solution, a 
definite chemical change takes place 
whereby the weight of insoluble solid 
matter in the spray mixture is nearly 
doubled. This solid matter reduces 
the efficiency of the spray as a check 
on disease organisms and increases 
the danger of injury to the foliage.” 
So states the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, in Bul- 
letin 521, which has recently been is- 
sued. 


“Certain materials may be.added to 
the spray mixture which prevent 
these changes without reducing the 
killing efficiency of the combined lead- 
arsenate and lime-sulphur spray. Case- 
in preparations have been found quite 
satisfactory. Hydrated lime increases 
the solid residue in the mixture and 
is, therefore, not quite so good. 


“Skimmed milk with added lime has 
a deterrent effect on the. undesirable 
chemical reactions. Tobacco dust 
added to lead-arsenate and lime-sul- 
phur sprays for combating certain in- 
sect pests also prevented undesirable 
reactions between the arsenate and 









































Your contentment 
and satisfaction 
while touring will 
be safeguarded and 
insured if you install 
a full set of depend- 
able Champion 
Spark Plugs before 
you start —if you 
have not changed 
your plugs within 
the last year. More 
| than two-thirds of 
/ the motorists the 
world over use 
Champions. 


ca eae me 


i A new set of dependable Champion 
' Spark Plugs every 10,000 miles will 
| restore power, 8; and acceleration 


and actually save their cost many 
times over in less oil and gas used. 
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JD EWBERRIES are trailing bilack- 
berries. At least, that is the chief 
distinction made by fruit growers be- 
tween these two fruits. There are 
other differences, such as certain 
flower and fruit characters, method of 
propagation, etc., which tend to sepa- 
rate dewberries from blackberries. As 
compared with blackberries, dew- 
berries are usually larger, sprightlier, 
juicier and handsomer, and should 
have commended themselves to fruit 
growers long before they were finally 
admitted to the fruit plantation. 

Although the dewberry is a native 
of America, it has only recently been 
domesticated, due largely to its 
method of growth, which has given 
the impression that it would be diffi- 
cult to manage in the small fruit 
planting and that it is not winter 
hardy. Dewberries may be trained as 
easily as-blackberries, however, and 
because of their mode of growth, they 
may be more easily protected in the 
winter. Except for the special train- 
ing and the protection needed in the 
winter, the culture of the dewberry is 
practically the same as that given the 
blackberry. 


Care of the Plants 


In establishing the dewberry planta- 
tion, the plants should be set four by 
seven feet. The plants can be trained 
on trellises of two or three wires or 
tied to stakes, the latter being the 
more common practice. In either 
case, the chief objects to be attained 
are to regulate the amount of bearing 
wood, to keep the vines out of the 
way of the cultivator, and to keep 
the fruit off the ground. In northern 
regions the vines must be laid on the 
ground in the winter and covered with 
straw or some other material as a 
protection against cold. 

Pruning is a simple operation con- 
sisting chiefly of shortening back 
young plants to four or five feet the 
first season to keep them from spread- 
ing too much, cutting out old canes 
at any time after fruiting, and heading 
in long shoots and laterals in the 
early summer. From four to six fruit- 
ing canes are allowed to the plant. 

Dewberries thrive on a somewhat 
lighter soil than do blackberries, and 
some varieties require a light soil. In 
every case a mixture of varieties must 
be grown to secure cross pollination 
and insure a set of fruit. 


The Loganberry 


Probably the most famous of all the 

dewberries is the Loganberry of the 
Pacific Coast. Authorities differ as to 
whether Loganberry is a «cross be- 
tween a dewberry and a raspberry or 
whether it is a “sport” from a western 
dewberry. At any rate, it is a dew- 
berry in appearance and manner of 
growth and is found extensively in 
both home and market gardens on the 
Pacific Coast. It is too tender to cold 
to grow in eastern plantings, but 
great quantities of the fruit, both 
fresh and preserved, are shipped to 
eastern markets. The berries are 
large, glossy red and have a peculiar 
raspberry flavor. 
Next to the Loganberry, the best 
known of the dewberries is Lucretia 
because of its adaptability to a wide 
range of soils and climates. The va- 
riety is found from the coldest to the 
warmest range of dewberry culture. 
The fruits are large, jet black and of 
the highest quality, but the plants are 
inclined to suffer. somewhat from 
disease. 


Mayes Good for Middle West 


Mayes is rated as the best of the 
dewberries for the Middle West but 
of little account in the East. The va- 
riety is widely grown in commercial 
plantings in Texas. It is supposed to 
be a hybrid between the wild dewberry 
and the common blackberry. Mayes 
is early, productive and vigorous, and 
is able to resist dry, hot weather, but 
is tender to cold. 





Oregon Eyergreen is a blackberry 
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Dewberries 


By J. D. 
New York. Agricultural Experiment Station 


Luckett 


with a trailing habit of growth, which 
has led to its being classed with the 
dewberries. This variety is noted for 
its canes, which sometimes attain a 
length of 40 or 50 feet.- It is frequent- 
ly trained over trellises and arbors. 
The fruits are glossy black and of 
rather poor quality, but the variety is 
extremely productive, yields of 40 
pounds per plant having been record- 
ed. The plants are rather tender to 
cold. 

Premo, believed to be a seedling 
sport of Lucretia, is a popular variety 
in the South, particularly in North 
Carolina. The variety is a week to 


10 days earlier than Lucretia but is. 


not quite as productive. The fruit is 
an attractive black and of very good 
quality. 

Other good varieties of dewberries 
include Bartel, Austin, Mahdi and 
Phenomenal, 





Experiments on Fertilizing 
Peaches in Arkansas 


ROF. J. R. COOPER, Head of the 

Department of Horticulture of the 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, recently made an_interesting 
report on experiments conducted in 
fertilizing peaches. 

In these experiments a pound of ni- 
trate of soda increased the. production 
of peaches 1.4 bushels per tree, or, 
where the trees were planted 110 to 
the acre, 154 bushels per acre. Two 
pounds of nitrate gave an additional 
increase of 0.7 of a bushel, or 77.27 
bushels per acre as compared with the 
increase from one pound. At last 
year’s prices, six and one-half cents’ 
worth of nitrate of soda produced a 
gain of $4.20% when used as fertilizer 
for peach trees. 

The report stated further that potas- 
sium and phosphorus increased the 
weed growth and that this produced 
an indirect benefit. However, if cover 
crops can be grown successfully with- 
out the use of potassium and phos- 
phorus, these elements will not be 
needed for peaches in Arkansas. 

Potash did not increase the color of 
peaches in these tests, as it is com- 
monly believed to do. Neither did ni- 
trogen directly diminish the color. 
However, when the peaches were 
shaded the color was diminished, and 
since nitrate of soda _ stimulates 
growth and increases the amount of 
shading, it indirectly lowers the color 
of the fruit on the average. 

Contrary to general supposition, fer- 
tilizers do not increase hardiness. 
Cold weather killed as high a percent- 
age of buds on the fertilized blocks as 
on unfertilized ones. 

Nitrogen caused some delay in rip- 
ening of the fruit, though this was not 
as great as was expected. 

Practically no differences were 
found in the sizes of the fruit in the 
different plots. As a matter of fact, 
the check trees, which bore a light 
crop,. produced the largest individual 
fruits, as a rule. 

Prof. Cooper. found that peaches 
may drop at any time between the 
bloom and harvest. The number of 
fruits remaining will be proportionate 
to the vigor of the trees and-the sup- 
ply of moisture. Nitrogen increases 
the set of fruit, and, in the event of 
dry weather, the size of such fruit is 
decreased. 

Cultural conditions which favor 
growth increase the fruitfulness. Ter- 
minal growth ranging from three 
to 10 inches is more productive of 
fruit bud formation than a larger or 
smalier growth. A high percentage of 
the growth will fall between three and 
10 inches when the shoots on the out- 
er portions of the trees range from 
about 10 to 15 inches, This amount 
of growth on trees five to 10 years old 
may be secured by applying about two 
pounds of nitrate of soda per tree, but 
this should be accompanied by proper 
annual pruning and cultivation during 
the early part of the peason, The ni- 





trate sheuld be applied at about bloom. 
ing time. It makes little difference 
whether it is applied two or threg 
weeks before or two or three weeks af. 
ter this time. If the growth is too 
heavy, the amount of fertilizer and 
the amount of pruning should be re. 
duced somewhat. Growth of bearing 
trees should never be allowed to be. 
come so heavy that it will be necessary 
to shorten the terminal growth by 
pruning. Ordinarily, pruning should 
be confined to thinning and _ just 
enough heading back of the brancheg 
to keep the trees within bounds. 





Pick Up and Destroy Peach 


‘*Drops’’ 

[% MOST orchards the small peaches 

that are now falling are heavily in. 
fested with curculio larvae, or 
“worms.” This fact indicates that 
many adult curculios are present in 
middle Georgia peach orchards, not- 
withstanding the unusually cold winter 
which caused some to believe that the 
insect had been pretty well killed out, 
Growers are, therefore, advised to 
start immediately to pick up all small 
peaches that fall prematurely, in or- 
der to reduce the curculio population 
in the orchards before and during 
peach harvest. In some years the ma- 
jority of the “worms” in the Georgia 
Belles and Elbertas at harvest are 
second generation “worms,” the eggs 
of which were deposited by adults 
that resulted from “worms” in the 
peaches dropped in April and May. 
If these “drops” are picked up and 
destroyed, the number of the second 
brood of “worms” will be materially 
reduced, by preventing many “worms” 
of the first: brood from reaching the 
adult stage. Furthermore, the number 
of adults that enter hibernation to 
attack the 1927 crop will also be ma- 
terially reduced. y 

Experiments conducted by this la- 
boratory show that three collections 
of dropped peaches will eliminate 
about 90 percent of all curculio 
“worms” that fall during the season 
in peach “drops.” The first collection 
should be made about a week after 
the small peaches. begin to fall, and 
the other two at intervals of five or 
six days. A special effort should be 
made to collect first the smallest 
peaches that drop, as the smallest 
“drops” are the ones. most likely to 
contain curculio “worms.” All “drops” 
should be destroyed as soon as they 
are collected, by burying in a trench 
18 to 24 inches below the surface 
of the soil. A layer of quicklime 
should be placed over the “drops” be- 
fore filling in with soil. The “worms” 
can be destroyed by boiling the 
“drops,” if this can be conveniently 
done. Burning “drops” has not proved 
very satisfactory. — 

On account of the extent of the 
curculio infestation in middle Georgia, 
it is necessary for peach growers to 
pick up and destroy peach “drops,” 
in addition to the various spraying 
or dusting applications, if the insect 
is to be kept under satisfactory con- 
trol. Growers are also advised to use 
the extension disk under the spread 
of the trees as frequently as possible 
between May 1 and July 1, to prevent 
curculio pupae in the soil from reach- 
ing the adult, or beetle, stage. 

Detailed information on spraying, 
dusting and other methods of peach 
insect and disease control can be ob- 
tained by applying to the United 
States Government Laboratory, Fort 
Valley, Ga—Peach Pest Laboratory, 
Fort Vatley, Ga. 





“Carter is the most absent-minded 
chap I ever met,” remarked a thought- 
ful man to his friend. 

“Why, this morning ‘he thought he'd 
left his watch at home, and then took 
it out to see if he had time to go back 
and get it.” 

“That isn’t as bad,” said the second 
man reminiscently, “as the time when 
he left his office and put out a card 
saying he’d be back at three o’clock. 
Finding he’d forgotten something, he 
went back to his office, read the notice 
on the door, and sat down on the 
stairs to wait until three o'clock.’ 
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Fruit Growing in the Southeast 
By O. F. E. Winberg 














Small Fruits.on the Gulf Coast 


4 how COAST counties of Alabama 
and of south Mississippi are admir- 
ably adapted to the growing of small 
fruits, such as strawberries, dew- 
perries and grapes. However, noth- 
jing has been done in a commercial 
way except in the case of strawber- 
ries, which are grown to a small ex- 
tent in south Mississippi. 

The subject of small fruit has been 
on the program at every horticultural 
meeting for the past 10 years, but 
apparently the growers have not be- 
come sufficiently interested to give 
this branch of agriculture a trial. 


Dewberries Give Promise 

During the past spring a beginning 
was made in Baldwin county, Ala- 
pama, by planting 35 acres in Young 
dewberries. This particular berry has 
been grown successfully in a small 
way in Baldwin county for the last 
eight years. Therefore, insofar as the 
growing of the berries is- concerned, 
the horticulturist is taking no chances, 
because it has been thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that both soil and climate 
are admirably adapted to dewberry 
culture in the section named. 

The Young dewberry ripens during 
the month of May; consequently, it 
comes into the market at a time when 
there is not a heavy supply of berries. 

The question of carrying quality of 
this berry remains to be determined. 
There will be sufficient berries from 
small old plantings for shipping to 
various markets this season to deter- 
mine how this fruit will carry. If it 
does carry well under refrigeration, we 
believe that the possibilities of this 
most delicious berry are most promis- 
ing indeed. 

In addition to Young dewberries, 
other varieties are being tried out. 
Tha most promising at the present 
time seems to be the Van Fleet rasp- 
berry. However, sufficient tests have 
not been made to ascertain whether it 
would be safe to undertake the plant- 
ing of this berry for commercial pro- 
duction. 


Grape Culture Offers Opportunities 
Grape culture has also been started 
ina small commercial way during the 
past season. Several varieties have 
been grown in this territory for many 
years, although grape growing has not 


been attempted along commercial 
lines. Three varieties seem to be 
quite promising. These are Armalaga, 
Ellen Scott and Carmen. Which one 
will be the most desirable remains to 
be determined. 


Strawberries Deserve Attention 


Strawberry culture in south Ala- 
bama and south Mississippi, in our, 
opinion, should not be neglected. It is 
a very important item in the general 
agricultural plan, but we do not be- 
lieve that it is wise ‘for anyone to 
undertake a large acreage, because of 
the labor problem. We do believe, 
however, that each farmer should have 
an acreage in proportion to the help 
he has at his command, say from one- 
half acre and upward. In fact, no one 
should undertake a greater acreage 
than he can give the most intensive 
care; in order that he may produce a 
superior article. 





Spraying for Red Spider 


G ROWERS throughout the Satsuma 
orange section in west Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and southeast 
Louisiana, should watch their Satsuma 
orange trees very closely for red 
spider, which seems to be more abun- 
dant this year than usual. 

The devitalizing effect on the trees 
resulting from red spider is very seri- 
ous. The development of the trees 
will be retarded and considerable fruit 
will shed between now and July 1 if 
this insect is not combated. 

Orange growers should spray 
thoroughly with lime-Sulphur solution, 
using one gallon of lime-sulphur solu- 
tion registering 32 degrees Baume to 
70 gallons of water. 

When red spider is in evidence, do 
not wait until next week or next 
month with spraying, but spray now. 





Cultivation 


CULTIVATE young Satsuma orange 
trees until September 1 at least 
twice a month, and more often if nec- 
essary. 

It has never come under our obser- 
vation that a good Satsuma orchard 
has been built without intensive culti- 
vation. 


Extension Authorities Emphasize 
Thinning of Fruit 


HE HORTICULTURAL Extension 

Division of the University of Illi- 
nois is emphasizing the thinning of 
fruits in the state this year. Such 
thinning, according to the authorities, 
will make the fruits grow larger and 
give them a brighter finish. It will 
reduce the cost of harvesting and grad- 
ing, while hot materially reducing. the 
total yields.‘ Thinning will permit bet- 
ter coverage of the remaining fruits 
by spray materials and thus aid in 
the control of side worm injury and 
fingous infection. 

In view of the large crop in pros- 
pect, thinning may also reduce much 
breakage of branches this year. Trees 
carrying a moderate crop of fruit will 
have a much better chance to set a 
800d crop of fruit buds for the crop 
of 1927 than will trees which over- 

this season. Overproduction of 
encourages the formation of 
nial bearing habits while the pro- 
on of moderate-sized crops tends 

to encourage annual production. - 


Time to Thin 


The time to thin’ fruits in Illinois, 
Xcording to the horticultural exten- 
sion authorities, is immediately fol- 

g the June drop. This drop 
Wually occurs during the latter part 


of May in southern Illinois and about 
4 the second or third week in June in 


“i 


northern Illinois. Apples are one to 
one and one-fourth inches in- diameter 
at that time, while peaches, plums and 
apricots are one-half to three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter at the time 
they should be thinned. 

In the thinning process, growers 
should remove all injured fruits, leav- 
ing the largest and soundest ones. 
Apples should be thinned to five to 
eight inches apart. Varieties which 
run to small sizes should be thinned 
more heavily than. varieties of large 
size. 

Peaches and apricots should be 
thinned so that the remaining fruits 
are four to six inches apart. Plums 
should be three to four inches apart. 

While doing the thinning, growers 
should keep their eyes on the trees 
and not on the ground. One is likely 
to reduce the amount of thinning if 
he watches the fruits on the ground. 





BOUT. 60,000 acres of red cedar 

trees have been removed in 
Berkeley county, West Virginia, in 
connection with the cedar rust pre- 
vention campaign, according to A. A. 
Gold of the state-department of agri- 
culture. The work will be extended 
into Jefferson, Morgan and other 
counties as soon as the work in 
Berkeley county is well in hand. 
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Power and Speed that insure greater 


Work Capacity 
In the purchase of a motor truck, 
Work Capacity will be considered 
first. Your truck must be powerful 
enough to handle its loads on the 
steep hills and in heavy going, with- 


out sacrificing the speed that governs 
its earnings. 


Every GMC model; from the 1 ton to the 
15 ton Big Brute Tractor-Truck; is powered 
with an engine of greater than average 
capacity. Yet GMC full pressure lubrication 
and .the dual cooling system make speed 
possible and safe. 

In the Big Brute heavy duty models, tre- 
mendous reserve power is provided through . 
the GMC 53 horse power Engine and the 
famous GMC Two-Range Transmission, 
without uneconomical “over-powering” or 
sacrificing one iota of speed. 

The engineering and manufacturing stand- 
ards attained by General Motors make this 

: exceptional GMC work capacity possible— 
with economy. 











Anaheim CitrusAssn., Anaheim, 
Calif. says: “The GMC Truck 
shown in the photo makes10trips 
a day, during the packing season 
(each trip averaging 4 miles) 
part of it through heavy pulling 
in the orchards. It has done this 
for several seasons, and we can’t 
see that it has any less power. 
The GMCs are ready for work at 
alltimes and dotheir work well.” 








Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY » Pontiac, Michigan 


n A DIVISON OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GMC 1, 1% and 2% ton trucks GMC Big Brute3\ and 5 ton truck 

GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks . Yellow Light Delivery Trucks 

Co GMT Co—1926 Yellow Cabs Yellow Coaches Hertz Drivurself Cars 





























USE 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 
a 
It gives you 
Extra Insurance 
* = = 
Against Aphis 
Take advantage of this 2-fold control. When you spray 
with ‘Black Leaf 40°’ you kill Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper, 
Psylla, Apple Red-Bug, etc., not only by direct contact (or 
hitting) but also because of the “gassing” effects of the volatile 
Nicotine fumes which arise through the trees. Likewise, when you 


dust with Nicotine Dust, insects are killed by actual contact of the 
dust with their bodies and also by the powerful nicotine gas. 








ASK YOUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Tobacco By-Products Chemical Corp., Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. | 


Black Leaf 40 


40% Nicotine 
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“The Orchard Home Department 


Summer Days Out of Doors 


UMMER is the time to spend as 
many hours daily in the open air 

as possible. An outdoor living room 
where one may sew, read, serve pic- 
nic meals or just idle a while in close 
communion with nature, will add both 
health and pleasure to the season. 

This airy sitting room may be in 
the garden ~under a sheltering tree or 
in a shady arbor. Here tables and 
seats should be substantial. Concrete, 
stone and iron are appropriate and 
decorative materials for this purpose. 
Wooden furniture, protected from the 
weather by waterproof paint, may be 
made very pretty. 

The veranda, with attractive wicker 
porch furniture and grass mats, in- 
vites one to delightful hours of ease. 
The most tired or dispirited woman 
yields to the cheering influence of tea 
served here or on the lawn. 

Anyone can make charming sets of 
raffia mats for the rustic table. In 
combinations of soft rose and gray, 
lavender and yellow, or other hues 
that accord with the china to be used, 
they will please the eye. 

If you love birds, don’t fail to add 
the interesting feature of a bird bath 
in full view. The little visitors do not 
demand a too strict privacy, nor are 
they exacting as to the shape, size or 
material of the bath provided for 
them. Only it must not be too deep. 
All birds seem to like a stone placed 
in the bath that they may stand on 
while drinking, and the water should 
be shallow enough to attract such 
small creatures as bluebirds, who are 
most conscientious and: frequent bath- 
ers. 

Buy the decorative cement baths 
with pedestal to match, if you can af- 
ford it. If not, provide shallow ves- 
sels of crockery or pans of tin. Even 
a large pottery saucer such as flower 
pots stand-in, is eagerly sought by 
the birds. Where there is danger from 
prowling cats, be sure to place the 
bath out of reach of the little tame 
tigers, otherwise some jungle tragedy 
will disturb the serenity of your hours 
in the “best room,” which is the out- 
door living room. 


Save the Babiesand Mothers 


| oe YOURS a neighborhood to which 
several dear new babies come 
each year? That’s good. But if you 
can add that they come to stay and 
that their young mothers stay with 
them, that’s ever so much better. 

Among the 2,500,000 mothers in the 
United States who go down into the 
valley of the shadow each year to 
bring back a new life with them, it is 
to be expected that some will never 
return. But up tothis time many more 
mothers than need be, die on this 
perilous route, and there is a great 
unnecessary sacrifice of babies. 

There are many contributing causes 
for this, but ignorance is chiefly at 
fault. No neighborhood can afford to 
neglect the means now provided by 
both state and federal aid for over- 
coming this needless tragedy of ma- 
ternal and infant life. 

Money is needed to dispense in- 
formation, but some states have re; 
fused to accept the financial aid 
offered by the federal government 
for this purpose, on the supposition 
that it interferes with the individual 
right of each state to look after. its 
own mothers and children. 

“Quite the contrary is the case,” 
says Miss Grace Abbott, widely be- 
loved chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. She urges a bet- 
ter understanding of the way in 
which federal and state aid co-operate 
in bringing valuable information and 
help to the 2,600,000 expectant 
mothers. “State plans,” she says, 
“have originated in the states, and 
have been administered by the states, 
so that- state initiative has been 
stimulated and state machinery 
strengthened. 

“Each state plans its own program 


By Mary Lee Adams 


usually the State Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, which shall direct the pro- 
gram. The work for mothers and 
babies is carried on as a part of the 
public. health work of the state. The 
fact that the state has accepted the 
maternity and infancy act only means 
that it is possible to reach more 
mothers and babies because more 
money is available.” 

»The Federal Maternity and Infancy 


Act provides $5000 for each state. 


accepting it. Later sums are to be 
matched by the states. A growing 
appreciation of the. benefits of this 
co-operation is shown by the in- 
creased amounts accepted by the 
states each successive year. Though 
the work itself may be called almost 
in its infancy, there is already an 
encouraging reduction in infant mor- 
tality in such states as have consent- 
ed to make use of federal aid and 
co-operation. 

Women’s clubs everywhere, and it 
seems to me particularly in rural dis- 
tricts where it is harder for mothers 
to secure all desirable information, 
should interest themselves in further- 
ing the good work: It is indorsed by 
physicians, as shown by the fact that 
more letters have been distributed by 
their request through this agency 
than in any other way. In some areas, 
the automobile or truck, outfitted as 
a child health center, has been found 
of great service in initiating mater- 
nity and infancy programs. 





Goncretea Boon on Farms 


W HILE we are thinking of the ideal 
farm home, let us by no means 
overlook the hygienic and sanitary 
aspects of the modern home. There 
are modern aids to cleanliness and 
consequently to health, which are 
readily available in the country, and 
none of them is more easily handled 
by unprofessionals than concrete. 

~ I am not one of those concrete en- 
thusiasts who would obtrude it into 
the garden paths and almost into the 
dwelling itself. It has its limitations 
in several ways, particularly from an 
aesthetic poirit of view, but what 
could serve its use better than steps 
and back porch of concrete, so dur- 
able and so easily kept clean? 

The same may be said of the poul- 
try floors, where concrete will keep 
out rats and _rodents and afford dry, 
comfortable quarters for the chickens, 
as well as a place which the orchard 
woman, in whose care the poultry is 
often placed, may visit without undue 
risk of ruining any decent clothes 


she may wear to her task among the - 


fowls. 

The concrete septic tank is the 
simplest, the surest and least objec- 
tionable of all methods of disposing 
of sewage on the farm. To its proper 
installment we may be thankful for 
the absence of typhoid from many a 
homestead which, without it, would 
run the imminent risk of contaminat- 
ed water. This is one of the most 
important considerations in the whole 
matter of home making. 

The septic tank is very simple in 
construction. Teh years ago one was 
installed at my orchard home by fol- 
lowing: the plain instructions of the 
manufacturers of the few metal parts 
which are required. It has never 
needed any care or attention and is 
entirely satisfactory. 

Many other uses of concrete will 
suggest themselves to the masculine 
mind, but in the three mentioned the 
orchard woman is actively and indi- 
vidually interested. 





Urgent 
“Do I really need brushing off?” 
asked the passenger in the Pullman. 
“Does you?” exclaimed the porter 
with great emphasis. “Boss, Ah’s 
broke.” 


Everyone Wants a Good 


Home 


"THOSE who see the women of today 
as simply pleasure loving creatures 
who feel little concern or affection 
for home, would do well to study the 
report of the National Farm Homes 
Conference that took place in Chicago 
in an early month of this year. It 
clearly indicated that the farm woman 
has “hitched her wagon to a star,” 
and that this star, which brightens 
and blesses her life, is the farm home. 

Since orchard homes appear in the 
front rank of farm homes in general, 
it is fair to assume that orchard 
women take a keen interest in them. 


‘Nothing less than an insistent de- 


mand for more ideal farm homes 
would have influenced the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers to 
sponsor the Chieago ~ meeting, of 
which the avowed purpose was to 
“make the farm home meet modern 
needs.” 

The importance accorded it is 
proved by the class of representatives 
who gathered there. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and Agricultural Editors’ 
Association might have been expect- 
ed to be present, as they were. But 
the whole question has taken on a 
wider significance. Not only such dis- 
tinctively agricultural organizations 
as the above took part, but repre- 
sentatives. came from such various 
allied interests as the General. Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Home Economics Association, Better 
Homes in America, Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau and American 
Public Health Association. 

Women No Longer Resigned 

A generation ago, such a concentra- 
tion of effort“on the improvement of 
the farm home would have been in- 
credible. The possibility and pro- 
priety of beauty, comfort and con- 
venience in the farm house was but 
the dream of a small proportion of 
farm wives. For the most part, they 
bravely but hopelessly accepted exist- 
ing conditions, which, far from being 
ideal, were barely tolerable. 

The farmer himself was prone to 
put all improvements on the farm 
ahead of any on the dwelling. The 
house in which the family lived and 
the wife worked had to wait upon 
the bettering of the stock, the stable, 
the soil, the tools, etc., until the farm 
wife, quite worn out with working 
and waiting, too often gave place to 
wife No. 2, without living to see a 
convenience installed, a beauty added 
or a comfort considered for her par- 
ticular benefit. 

At that time there was perhaps 
more excuse for this attitude on the 
part of the farmer than at present 
appears. But women on orchards gnd 
farms, like women in almost every 
corner of the world today, have ceased 
to be merely resigned. They are 
asking for such things as tend not 
only to make their toil less onerous, 
but which make the home more agree- 
able for husband, children and friends. 
It is now admitted that families will 
not stay on farms unless their homes 
are placed on an equality with the 
homes of any other class of people. 

Career for Orchard Girls 

Farm house planning has not been 
taken up as a specialty by architects, 
and yet what an attractive field it 
presents. Women are said to outrival 
men in the planning of convenient 
homes. They realize better the needs 
of the housewife. A speaker at the 
Chicago meeting went so far as to 
suggest that every architect be. re- 
quired to do at least a month’s house- 
work before receiving his diploma. 

Not so bad—as an idea, but what 
man is going to submit to this acid 
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test of fitmess? It would be a splay 
did -career for capable orchard 
to take up the practical study 
architecture as applied particu] 
to farm homes. We predict they 
would make a success of it. 

What the Women Want 


W. D. Brinkloe, of Maryland, mag 
a most interesting report whic 
showed plainly what was in the ming; 
of rural home owners. A number of 
house planning contests which hy 
conducted for farm papers shows that 
98 out of every 100 called for bat) 
rooms. Shades of dear departeg 
women who dipped water in pail 
from spring, brook-and well, or rog 
to the luxury of a pump on the back 
porch, how your eyes must glisten ag 
your daughters turn the faucets! 

Most of the plans submitted to Mr 
Brinkloe call for the bathroom on the 
first floor. A further indication g 
appreciation of the added fatigue ang 
inconvenience of climbing stairs ¥ 
shown in the large number of ong 
story bungatows. Six rooms are ths 
preference here, with five and seve, 
rooms ranking next in popularity. 

Call of Beauty Heeded 


The home owner’s wishes are not 
covered by purely practical consid. 
erations. The heavy demand for hard. 
wood floors indicates an openness tp 
the combined appeal of beauty an 
convenience. Such floors are attra¢ 
tive in appearance and easy to keep 
clean. 

Half of the home planners call for 
fireplaces in addition to heating 
plants, so that the good cheer and 
picturesque effect of open fires may 
not be lost. Breakfast nooks, sev. 
ing rooms and offices all point to the 
desire for neatness and orderliness 
embodied in the saying, “A place for 
everything and everything in its 
place.” The modern outlook o 
hygiene is shown in many plans that 
provide sleeping porches. 


Plea for the Front Door 


It is not. hard to guess why the 
kitchen is often placed so as to look 
out on the public road. The variety 
and interest thus afforded the on 
who does the cooking is sufficient 
explanation. I find it less easy te 
accept that it is better, as many seem 
to think, to have the main entrance 
at the rear of the dwelling. Certainly 
men with muddy boots, and childrens 
‘fresh from play or women from tené 
ing chickens, should have a con 
venient back door, which preferably 
does not open directly into the 
kitchen, to. enter by. It ought to 
open onto’a porch or space where 
there are mats or scrapers for muddy 
footwear. A box or container of some 
sort where rubber shoes may be kept, 
makes for clean floors all over the 
house. 

It’s very ‘convenient in the twe 
story house to have the stairway lead 
up from the rear so that it shall not 
be necessary for every member of the 
household to pass by or through 
front rooms where callers may be 
-seated;' but none of this need inter- 
fere with an attractive front entrance. 

It is here that the first indication 
of hospitality in the home is givet 
The fine quality of this distinctively 
rural virtue should be guarded if 
every way. Even the simplest front 
entrance which, if need be, may opel 
directly into the living room, wil 
preserve this better than any 
door. Few persons feel complimented 
by being asked to enter the back 
door of the house. 

Hints to Home Builders 

“Planning the Farm Home,” 23 dit 
cussed by Mr. Ekblaw, contained 
some excellent advice. He warned 
prospective home builders that costs 
run always from 10 to 20 per 
higher than estimated. He ur 
therefore, that so all-important a step 


as home building should be thought 


out well in advance of the actual start 
on the dwelling 


In_ his opinion, common sense and 
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f,conomy both point to a small, well- 
puilt house rather than to a larger 
one of cheap construction. He be- 
jieves far more permanent satisfac- 
tion is found in the first, and that the 
advisability of employing a good 
architect is therefore obvious. 


To- Motor or Not to Motor 

Some of the representatives felt 
that the importance of efficient equip- 
ment was clouded by the general crav- 
ing for escape from the monotony of 
home. They pointed out that there 
are more automobiles than telephones 
or bathrooms in the farm home. Are 
you in sympathy with this point of 
view? A bathroom seems to me of 
all things most desirable, but the 
family flivver has surely many prac- 
tical uses, from carrying the laundry 
and bringing in the household sup- 
plies to taking the children to school 
and many more needed services. It 
always strikes me, also, as a symbol 
of joy and freedom to every member 
of the family. 


Interest Is Widespread 


It is heartening to the farm woman 
to feel that so many great organiza- 
tions stand ready to further her 
wishes for an ideal home by giving 
every aid within their power. The 
Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers for free distribu- 
tion many excellent bulletins com- 


piled after practical investigation 
along the line of household efficiency. 

M. C. Betts, Architect of the United 
States Department of Agricultitre, 
says that his division has many plans, 
also for free distribution. He may be 
addressed at Washington, D. C. 

Welcome news for the home builder 
comes from T. M. Sloan, United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., who stated that 
a report has been made giving speci- 
fications for the small house and is 
now ready for those who request it. 
Plans are worked out for sharply re- 
duced cost of plumbing, and the 
greater safety and efficiency of sew- 
age disposal has been carefully con- 
sidered. 

The farm press offers generous co- 
operation, since they feel that with 
their combined circulation of over 
10,000,000, their support is necessary 
in any wide-spread movement affect- 
ing farm life. They invite practical 
suggestions from their subscribers. 

The Orchard Home Department of 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
will be very glad to receive from its 
readers any worth while suggestions 
on the improvement of orchard 
homes. These will be published 
from time to time in this department 
and should be of material benefit to 
those who are planning to build or 
remodel their homes, 


Eradicating Honeysuckle in Apple Orchards 


(Continued from page 9) 


The stock emulsion, prepared as 
outlined above, contains 66 per cent of 
oil and is therefore diluted to 25 per 
cent by adding one and two-thirds gal- 
lons of water to each gallon of stock. 

The quantities of materials to be 
used in preparing a 200-gallon tank of 
2 per cent emulsion and their cost 
are as follows: 


Calcium caseinate, 64% pounds at 16 
er eer eee $1.00 


cents 


Total 


Twenty-five gallons of water are 
used in making the stock emulsion and 





A path made through a solid bed of honey- 
suckle by one application of a 33 per cent 


1 tooth 


ion of.a oil. Photographed 
duly 25, 11 days after spraying 





125 gallons are added to the stock for 
the required dilution. The 200 gal- 
lons of emulsion will spray about one 
are (50 trees) of infested orchard 
for the first application. About one- 

this amount is needed for each 
of the two subsequent applications, so 

an estimate of the cost of ma- 
terials for thorough eradication would 
be $17 per acre. 

ese amounts are sufficient for the 
Most severely infested orchards, and 
Considerably less will be required for 
average conditions. 


Effect of Oil Is Rapid 


The effect of the oil is rapid and 
all above-ground parts will be dead af- 


> ae 


ter a few days. The roots, however, 
are not reached by the oil, since only 
a light application is made and this is 
absorbed in the surface layer of soil. 
It is necessary to starve the roots by 
destroying new foliage growth at regu- 
lar intervals, but this is readily ac- 
complished. 

The first spray should be applied un- 
der Virginia conditions about May 15. 
Best results are obtained on warm, 
sunny days. This application should 
be thorough, about four gallons of 
emulsion for each infested tree area 
being required. No spray should reach 
the tree trunk, as it is very likely to 
cause injury. A spray gun is a useful 
tool for this job, as it is short and 
convenient to handle. Begin spraying 
near the tree trunk and work outward 
to avoid walking through the sprayed 
vines. - 

A second spraying will usually be 
required in mid-summer, about July 15. 
New shoots will have grown about 
four or five inches by this time, and 
these are readily killed with a light 
application. The second application 
should effectively prevent all further 
growth for the year, but an occasional 
new shoot may appear the following 
spring. These should be sprayed as 
in the previous year, on about May 15. 
The third application should complete 


. the death and eradication of honey- 


suckle, provided the applications have 
been thorough and properly timed. 
In places other than apple orchards, 
where the vines can be burned without 
injury to surrounding vegetation or 
structures, the second application may 
be dispensed with and the sprayed 
patch may be burned in mid-summer. 
The fire will destroy the new shoots 
together with the old vines. This 
method is, of course, not practicable 
in orchards as fruit trees are easily 
damaged by heat. . 


Roots Not Damaged 


There seems to be no likelihood of 
injury to the roots of apple trees from 
the oil applications, and none has 
been experienced. The quantities em- 
ployed are too small to be absorbed 
in toxic quantities, and the oil appears 
to be decomposed rapidly in the sur- 
face layers of soil. The possibility of 
injury from heavy overdoses should 
not be overlooked, however, and the 
caution in regard to spraying the 
trunks of the trees should be complied 
with. 

The Virginia growers who are using 
oil emulsion in the battle with honey- 
suckle are finding, it an effective 
weapon. The cost of the method is 
not excessive as compared with the 
benefits obtained. 
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ATHER all the low-price marks on tires 

you can get in front of you. Sum up all 

the claims of service. You can outmatch them 

at the nearest Goodrich dealer. With Good- 

rich tires and prices, he will prove that he 
has the best tires at the lowest first cost. 


Every Goodrich Tire is a Cord. Our vast 
output provides you a choice sure to deliver 
the greatest mile-for-mile, dollar-for-dollar 
value in a tire. 

Goodrich provides cords that are strong; 
they include every betterment known to 
tire making —carcass strength; tough, slow 
wearing tread; and extra rubber insulation. 

When you buy Goodrich tires you buy 
mileage, and you buy it at the lowest price. 
The farm dollar goes further in them than 
anywhere else, and you measure its dis- 
tance in mileage. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


(Goodrich 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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The Book That Began 
a New Era 
for 
hardists 
ERE is the im- 
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this book, “A Golden Harvest ete Und de 
Apples’’—describing Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider 
Presses and the Mount Gilead Process—is free to you. 


Mant Gilead 


HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS. 


Are the first choice of puagnetve orchardists, Their 
dependable efficiency produces the greatest possible 
amount of juice from every bushel of apples. They 
are made in a wide range of sizes a capacity of 
80 bushels to 1,500 bushels a day, including presses 
for roadside, orchard and custom pressing. There 
ere — ney pe —— Presses in Yr 
-—and more being sold each year—than others 
hydraulic cider presses combined. 


The Mount Gilead Process 


Without the use of chemicals— and without cooking 
juice—the famous Mount Gilead roduces Lae 
cider that keeps sweet the year ‘round. 

—o to the Federal ition Laws. It enables 
you t market fresh cider the year round at ‘‘top”’ prices. 


Write for Your Copy 
Write us today for your free of this interesting 
“A Harvest.” Tetolle you So beens 
of Mount Gilead Presses and the Mount Gilead Process 
but also how to make real money from apple products. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG.CO, 
GOLINEOUN AVE. MOUNT GILEAD, O: 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and P. 


1034 33rd Ave.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 








RAISE GUINEA PIGS '"$ 
Raise Guinea in any small space, indoore or e how. 
ae cn We case eee ae ot Ee 

"bend today tor contract, price list and particulars FREE. 
Midwest Breeders’ League, 4553 Davidson Ave., St. Louis, Me. 























What About Summer 
Pruning ? 


(Continued from page 5) 
regarding summer pruning unless it 
would be to let it alone. This-is not 
a@ proper rule, however, as there are 
frequent cases in which there is a 
real need for growing-season pruning. 
These are special cases and do not 
come under a general rule. At cer- 
tain stages in the care of an orchard, 
fruiting can be better established or 
maintained by the proper use of sum- 
mer pruning. For instance, if the tree 
has a densely shaded top, early sea- 
son thinning out of the upper part of 
the top tends to hasten instead of de- 
lay fruiting. Also, pinching of strong- 
ly growing shoots sometimes induces 
blossom bud formation if increased 
growth in diameter is made after the 
tipping is done. The trouble with this 
operation is that there is no certainty 
of how much growth will be made 
after tipping. It has already been 
noted that giving:a* dormant season 
type of cutting in the summer time 
after nearly all the growth of the sea- 
son is completed, fails to give the 
growth type which is associated with 
blossoming. If the need of the tree 
seems clear, and the-type of response 
can be somewhat clearly forecasted, 
try such summer pruning as fits the 
case. If it is to be used merely as 
an experiment, leave it alone, or at 
least be prepared to be satisfied with 
an exverimenter’s results. 





Apple Sports 
(Continued from page 5) 
stations and culleges are this season 
being flooded with letters in regard 
to brightly colored sports of this or 
that variety. Without question in 
most *of the .cases reported the red 
color has been induced by climate, 
soil, culture or other conditions, and 
the bright color will not be trans- 
mitted by buds or scions. No one 
knows what induces plants to sport, 
but probably it is not the climate, 
soil or culture; more likely it is hy- 
bridity. It is known, however, that 
some species and some varieties sport 
comparatively freely; others rarely or 

never sport. 

Variations in fruits or other eco- 
nomic plants are always interesting, 
and if they prove to be transmissible, 
they may be valuable. Growers of 
crops should be on the lookout for 
them. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that their value can be told only 
by propagating from the ‘sporting 
branch of the plant. If the variation 
continues to come true, it is a “sport” 
in the sense in which this word is used 
by horticulturists. If the offspring is 
of the normal type, the variation is but 
a deviation brought about by environ- 
ment. For emphasis, it may be said 
again that the vast majority of the 
differences found in every variety are 
of the latter class, and improved fruits 
cannot be made out of these variations 
by selection. Persons with exuberant 
imaginations who see _ heritable char- 
acters in all of the multitudinous va- 
riations in an orchard; must hold their 
enthusiasm in hand until, through 
propagation, the variation proves to 
“come true.” 


How to Sterilize Drinking 


Water 


NE OF the best materials for 

sterilizing drinking water is pure 
chioride of lime. For a gallon of 
water, use as much as can be heaped 
on a five-cent piece. Use this as a 
stock solution and carry it on outings 
or trips. 

Two teaspoonfuls of the stock solu- 
tion mixed with an ordinary glass: of 
water will make the water. safe for 
drinking and, at the same time will 
not interfere with the color or taste 
of the water. 
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Attractive Porch 


 annees boxes full of luxurious, gay- 
colored blooms. will make the 
plainest little home inviting and at- 
tractive and they will add their bit to 
the already beautiful home. They will 
be a source of constant joy to the 
owner and afford real pleasure to 
every passerby. No homemaker who 
has once possessed a beautiful porch 
or window box will ever willingly be 
without one in the future. 

We use the term “porch box” in 
this article to include the whole 
series of related flower containers— 


urns, hanging baskets, window boxes. 


and true porch boxes. Urns are most 
often seen on the lawn or walk in 
front of the more formal homes. 
Hanging baskets seem to belong with 
the small bungalow type of house. 
Porch and window boxes, painted to 
match the house or in contrasting 
colors, are used on almost every type 
of house. They are equally effective 
below large single pane windows or 
groups of smaller casement windows. 
They are used on upstairs balconies 
or on ground-floor porches, and, in 
fact, almost anywhere the owner may 
desire to put them. Every housewife 
should have for her especial pleasure 
a flower box at her kitchen window. 


Essentials In Developing Successful 
: Porch Boxes 


Several things are essential in de- 
veloping successful porch boxes—rich 
soil, plenty of water and sunshine, 
and healthy plants with a continuous 
blooming season. The location of the 
box with reference to the sun is im- 
portant. A sunny location is best, as 
plants grown in the shade have a 
tendency to bear more leaves than 
flowers. 

Porch boxes should be so planned 
that they will be attractive through- 
out the entire season, and in the 
milder climates they should be beauti- 
ful in summer and winter. Tulips or 
hyacinths may be planted in the fall 
for early spring blooming. These 
plants will have died down and may 
be taken up by the time you are 
ready to plant your geraniums and 
other summer flowering plants. I 
tried hyacinths in my big porch box 
last winter and was rewarded with 
lovely, fragrant blooms over a period 
of six weeks this spring. I have sev- 
eral plants of variegated myrtle in 
my box, and these live and stay green 
the year around. They bear pretty 
star-shaped blue flowers early in the 
season. Myrtle is a trailing plant, its 
long sprays reaching a length of six 
feet or more. 

Trailing plants are necessary to se- 
cure good effects with flower boxes. 
Those most commonly used are 
myrtle, Wandering Jew, Creeping 
Charlie, trailing nasturtiums and the 
trailing, blue-flowered Lobelia. I am 
experimenting with Scarlet Runner 
beans in my porch and window boxes 
this year. I have “everything to gain 
and nothing to lose,” by the experi- 
ment. If I don’t like them in the box, 
I can easily pull them out. But they 
should be very effective. Nasturtiums 
are good early bloomers, but they turn 
yellow and get dry looking in the 
latter part of the summer, when they 
should be replaced by other plants. 
Wandering Jew grows slowly at first, 
while Lobelia does not trail far. 
Creeping Charlie and myrtle are 
thrifty growers. 

Geraniums Olid Standby 
No other flowers can take the place 


of geraniums for the porch box. They 
produce a profusion. of gay-colored 


es pez 


Boxes 


flower clusters throughout the Season, 
from “frost to frost.” They grow ij 
many colors, including red, Cerise, 
rose, pink, salmon pink and whit | 
Choose the colors that will look begt 
with your house as a_ background 
My neighbor’s house is yellow and her 
boxes, with red geraniums predom. 
inating, are a delight to the eye of the 
beholder. My own house is gray, and 
I use cerise geraniums with blue. 
Lobelia anda sprinkling of other 
colors. 

Petunias are another successfyl 
porch box flower. They can be had ip 
the common varieties and colors, or 
in the big, velvety ruffied types. The 
plain, common petunias flower most 
prolifically, but the blooms do not com. 
pare with the others in size or rich 
ness of color. I chose the ruffled ones 
in a deep maroon color for my own 
boxes last year. 

Now we shall add a few plants of 
heliotrope for its fragrance and tiny 
lavender flowers, Dusty Miller for 
its silvery gray foliage, lantana for 
its flame colored flowers, and nastur- 
tiums, to be replaced by French mari 
golds when they have passed their 
prime. Sweet alyssum (white 
flowered) is often used, as is the 
pretty verbena. Any other plants” 
that happen to strike the owners” 
fancy may be added to the collection 
We should not try to follow any set | 
rules, but should work out our own 
ideas—that’s where the fun comes in 


Set Plants Closely 


The plants should be set fairly close 
together in an orderly and bal 
anced arrangement as_ to height 
and color. The box should be well 
filled so it will not_look vacant and 
skimpy later. Be sure the box és 
gay-colored, but beware of too many 
colors in one small box during any 
one season! A few rich, bright colors 
that harmonize well, with perhaps 3 
few others to snap up the color 
scheme, will give a better effect than 
a conglomeration of many colors all 
in the same box. 


Give Careful Attention to the Soll 


We have talked about flowers first 
because they are most interesting, 
but in actual practice we have to pre 
pare the soil first. 

Soil for porch and window boxes 
must be very rich, as the plants are 
close together. and it therefore takes 
a richer soil to support them. Noth 
ing is so unattractive as stunted 
plants. After the box has been put in 
place, fill half full with ordinary 
garden soil, then add a large bucket 
of sand (for a large box) and fill to 
within two inches of the top of the 
box with a good fertilizer. Mix and 
pulverize the soil thoroughly. Now 
you are ready for the plants. 


Need Frequent Watering 


The need of sufficient water at all 
times was mentioned at the begit- 
ning of this article. This is most im: 
portant, as the boxes are up in the 
air and therefore dry out more 
ily. Except in rainy weather, it will 
be necessary to water then once every 
day, and in hot weather several times 
each day. If, as the plants grow, you 
find they are not quite as thrifty a8 
they might be, a poor soil is indicated 
in most cases. You.can remedy 
condition by putting a quantity 
well-rotted cow manure in a 
covering with water and letting tt 
stand over night. In the mornlls 
drain off the liquid and use this 

- water the plants in the box. Do this 
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EAT MORE HONEY 


Pure white clover honey, 


or honey—only pure, 
Write for lower prices in sixty pounds 


or more. 


GAINES HONEY ~ 


CHRISNEY, 


$1.88 gallon. 
No artificial coloring in 
made by bees. 


NDIANA 
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Bay Once or twice a week, and note 
the difference in the appearance of 
your box in a few days. 

Porch boxes bring us and our 
friends real pleasure. This world is 
not over-supplied with genuine joys 
and pleasures. Therefore we should 
at least contribute one truly beautiful 
porch box for the world’s pleasure 
(and our own) each year. 


The Value of Fruits and 
Vegetables 


D2 YOU like fruits and vegetables? 
If not, it might pay you to start 
oultivating a “taste” for them, as they 
not only add a variety of delightful 
flavors to your diet, but they are 
healthful as well. Most of us just 
naturally crave them, however. 

For one thing they contain a large 
amount of sugar and starch in a form 
which is in most cases easily digested 
and utilized by the body. Most of the 
vitamines are found in the different 
fruits and vegetables. Leafy vege- 
tables are especially valuable sources 
of vitamines and minerals. All fruits 
contain more or less of fruit acids, 
which burn in the body to give a basic 


ia tr Shortcake 
2 t. sugar 

% c. milk 

% c. butter 


Mix dry ingredients, sift twice, work in 
butter with tips of fingers and add milk 

dually. Toss on floured board, divide 

two parts, pat and roll out. Bake 12 
ntnsten in round cake tins. Split layers 
= slightly cool; and spread with but- 
ter. Sweeten berries to taste, place on 
back of range to warm, crush slightly, 
and put between buttered layers and on 
top of shortcake. 
or whipped cream. 

Strawberry Ice 

1 qt. strawberries 1c. water 
lc. sugar Lemon juice 

Hull and wash strawberries. Sprinkle 
with sugar, cover and let stand two hours. 
Mash, squeeze through cheesecloth, add 
water and lemon juice to taste, then 
freeze. Strawberry ice prepared in this 
way retains the natural color and flavor 
of the fruit. 

Strawberry-Banana Tart 

Sift together 2 c. pastry flour, 3 bak- 
ing powder, % c. sugar and % t. salt. 
With tips of fingers work in 3 T. shorten- 
ing, add one egg beaten light, and 
enough milk to make a dough. Turn onto 
a floured board, pat and bake on pie 
plate. When baked it should be a pale 
amber shade. Let cool, pile strawberries 
and slices of banana on top and dust with 
confectioners’ sugar. Serve with cream. 


Strawberry Ice Cream—! 

3 pts. thin cream 2c. sugar 
2 boxes berries Few grains salt 

Wash and hull berries, sprinkle with 
sugar, cover and let stand two hours. 
Mash and squeeze through cheesecloth, 
then add a few grains salt. Freeze cream 
to the consistency of a mush, add fruit 


2c. flour 
4t. Sy ~ gu powder 
% t. salt 


juice gradually, and finish freezing. Rich 


milk may be substituted for cream. 
Strawberry Ice Cream—l! 
1 qt. berries 1% c. milk 
lc. sugar Whites of 4 eggs 
1% c. heavy cream %t. salt 
Wash, pick over, hull and mash berries. 
Sprinkle with sugar, cover and let stand 
several hours; then squeeze through 2 
double thickness of cheesecleth. Mix 
cream, milk, whites of eggs beaten until 
stiff, and few grains salt. Freeze to a 
mush, using three parts finely crushed ice 
to one part rock salt. Add fruit juice and 
continue freezing. If fruit is very acid 
more sugar may be necessary . Partial 
freezing before adding the fruit juice in- 
sures a better “‘strawberry’’ flavor. 
Sunshine Preserves 
Prepare a heavy syrup, using sugar 
equal in weight to >the weight of the ber- 
h water to dissolve 
the sugar easily. rop in washed and 
hulled strawberries and cook for 20 min- 
utes. Pour into large platters and = in 
good —— until thick and ruby red in 
color. in jars. A marvelous flavor 
results. 
Strawberry Batter Pudding 
Mix % c. of iv Ay % c. of milk to 
a thin paste, and add 2% c. milk and % 
t. salt. Cook, stirring ey, until mix- 
ee boils. Add % c. melted butter and 
Sette Gait's Geert or tet state baer 
a o pe w 
apuintlc over with @ 


scant cup of 
let stand 10 pe» anton 





sugar, 
ur the batter 
gently in at the sides of the dish, cover 


ash. This basic or alkaline ash helps 
counteract the acid effect of meat and 
protein foods, and. thus is of great 
value to the human body. 


Woody Part Also Useful 

Not even the woody, indigestible 
part is useless. This material adds 
bulk and “roughage” and in this way 
greatly aids in the proper elimination 
of waste products. 

Begin early to teach the children to 
like fruits and vegetables. Two “first 
aids” to this are for the parents to 
show a liking for them, and for the 
foods to be properly cooked and 
served. This does not mean highly 
seasoned foods, but simply cooked to 
bring out and develop the natural 
flavor. 


Authorities all agree that we Amer- ! 


icans could make our diets much bet- 
ter by replacing much of our meats 
and sugars with fruits, vegetables and 
milk. 


Scratches on Furniture 


S CRATCHES on mahogany or walnut 
furniture can be quickly removed 
by rubbing vigorously with half a 
Brazil nut or walnut meat. The oil in 
the nut refinishes the wood. 


Recipes for Strawberry Desserts 


O OTHER dessert has so captured the imagination of the American people 
. as has strawberry shortcake. Children dream of being lost on shortcake 
islands, and many grown-ups’ dreams aren’t much less fantastic! 
eanners say they cannot sell a shipment of canned goods unless strawberries 
are included. Home canners plan always to provide a supply of canned straw- 
berries for winter. But whether canned or eaten fresh, the fact remains that 
strawberries are one of the most popular fruits. Here are a few tested recipes: 


Commercial 


and let bake in a moderate oven, 300 to 
325 degrees Fahrenheit, for one hour, Re- 
move the cover and let the top brown for 
15 minutes longer. Serve while hot with 
hard sauce or cubes of apple jelly. 
Strawberry Sponge 

1% T. gelatin 1 T. lemon juice 
4% c. cold water 1c. berry juice 
% c. boiling water Whites 3 eggs 
1c. sugar % pt. cream. 

Soak gelatin in cold water, dissolve in 
boiling water, strain and add sugar, lem- 
on juice and strawberry juice. Chill in 


Serve with thick cream_pan of ice water and when quite thick 


beat with wire whisk until frothy. Then 
add whites of eggs beaten stiff and fold 
in whipped cream. Line a mould with se- 
lected berries, turn in mixture, smooth 
evenly and chill. Unmould on platter and 
serve at table. 
Strawberry Whip 
1% c. strawberries 1c. powdered sugar 
White of 1 egg 

Put ingredients in bowl and beat with 
wire whip until stiff enough to hold its 
shape (about 30 minutes required for 
beating). Pile lightly on dish, chill, sur- 
round with lady fingers and serve with 
boiled custard sauce or whipped cream. 

Fruit Cocktail 

Remove: pulp from grapefruit in sec- 
tions and mix with shredded pineapple, 
slices of bananas (with slices quartered), 
and strawberries -cut in halves. Allow 
half as much pineapple and banana as 
grapefruit and four strawberries to each 
service. Add juice from one orange and 
sweeten to taste. Chill thoroughly and 
serve in cocktail glasses. 


Strawberry Salad 


Wash, hull and cut one pint of selected 
strawberries in halves lengthwise. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar, cover and 
let stand in ice box to chill. Arrange 
eight nests of heart lettuce leaves and 
cover fruit with a dressing made with 1 
c. of whipped cream seasoned with a bit 
of salt and paprika and % c. mayonnaise 
dressing. Garnish with halves of straw— 
berries and chopped nut meats. If pre- 
ferred, whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla, may be used with—- 
out the mayonnaise. 

Strawberry Parfait Amour 
1 qt. box of straw- % c. water 

berries Whites of 3 eggs 
2c. sugar 1 pt. heavy cream 

Wash, pick over, hull and mash berries. 
Sprinkle with one-half of the sugar, cover 
and let stand several hours; then force 
through a fine strainer. Put remaining 
sugar in saucepan, add water, bring to 

fling point, and let boil until mixture 
will ~ gs a thread when dropped from tip 
of spoon. Pour syrup gradually, while 
beating ‘constantly, on whites of eggs, 
beaten stiff. Cool and fold in cream, 
beaten until stiff. - Freeze strawberry 


Wiuice to a mush, add cream mixture and 


continue freezing. Serve in individual 
sherbet glasses. Garnish with half a 
wo amp This makes a very rich des- 
se 


Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 


1c. equals 1 cupfu 
: 3 = 1 pint Q standard cups). 
uals 1 quart (2 pts.). 
Powdered sugar means confectioners’ 
sugar. 
All Measures Are Levei 








The New Design 
White Mountain 
Triple Motion 
Ice Cream Freezer 


Should be among the really worthwhile 
gifts. Like her mother and grandmother, 
the bride will find the White Mountain 
Freezer an easy and certain source of 
refreshments for any occasion. 


Home-made ice creams and ices are 
sure to be pure and wholesome 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


You couldn’t imagine the 
number of automobiles 
saved by PYRENE. 

Letters pour in every 
day to tell about other 
narrow escapes—other 
victories for PYRENE. 

If a fire should start in 
your car, serious injury 
to somé members of your 
family might result unless 
you have a PYRENE at 
hand. 

Improved PYRENE is 
made to serve always—to 
fail never—to conquer fire 
—and to keep it out. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 
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No. 2720—Smart Design. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1 yard of 22-inch contrasting. 


a 2529—Sports Frock with Flared 
rt, 

fut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 2716—Model with Slenderizing 
Lines. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2439—One-Piece Sports Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches. bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 
No. 2645—Unusual Design. 

Cut in sizes 16° years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting and 
4 yards of ribbon. 

No. 2722—Coat Frock. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 

40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 





386 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 2051—One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
Medium size requires 2 yards of 36 or 
——— material with 7 yards of trim- 
ming. “ 


No. 2715—Siniple and Smart Model. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch figured 
—, with 2% yards of 36-inch 
plain. 


No. 2658—Decidedly French Design. ~* 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 

and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 

requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 

with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 

and 3% yards of binding. 

No. 2652—S8triking Junior Frock. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 15% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 32-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2718—Junior Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 32 or 36- 
inch material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 
FASHION DEPT.. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


22 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 


ee ee ee oe cents for which send me the following: 
WOLD © Oo onc. 5 oc 000.00 t BIS. ioc ve cee eo. Pattern NO........:0..:¢ BIRR a6 coer cate cdee 
ene en ey te ae oa pee a SD 0 bs oo 'njns nh 6h he Sew Rhos Shae de Bees bee 
POStOMCE. 05.0 cecececerccecessccvecerovcccee OD ance dir » sings bins n cede saw pe bachsnidersed 
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. Engineering for the Fruit Grower 
By E. W. Lehmann 











Electricity for the Fruit Grower 


fe LECTRICITY has not been as gen- 
erally adopted for power purposes 
on American farms as on, the farms 
of many European countries. The 
American farmer has really been back- 
ward in this respect. At the present 
time less than five per cent of our 
American farms have electricity avail- 
able. There is no question but that 
this source of power would be a boon 
to them in improving home life and in 
reducing the labor in connection with 
many of the operations. 


Present Tendency in the Use of Power 


There is no question but that the 
present tendency is toward a greater 





A small electric plant and water system 








of mechanical and_ electrical 
According to census reports, 
Illinois leads all other states in the 
number of tractors in the state, having 
a total of nearly 50,000. The number 
in all states has more than doubled 
during the past five years. Thereisa 
greater interest at present in the use 
of electricity on the farm than ever 
before. Due to the great number of 
power transmission lines and rural ex- 
tension lines, there is also a greater 
opportunity of serving the farmer 
with electricity than ever before. 


Farmers Appreciate Electricity for 
Lights 

The first consideration of the farmer 
who gets electric service is lights for 
the home. In a great many instances 
when farmers get electric energy from 
power lines, the only use made of: it 
on the farm is for lights. They lose 
sight of its value in many motor 
operations where the energy consump- 
tion is low and the cost of operation 
is a small item when compared with 
the time saved. The chief question 
the prospective user of electricity 
would like answered is, “Will the use 
of electricity on the farm lower the 
cost of production?” 

No one questions the desirability of 
having electricity to make the home 
life more attractive. However, there 
are too many who fail to appreciate 
the fact that when electricity is avail- 
able they have a willing servant that 
will pump the water, separate the 
cream, milk the cows, grind the feed, 

w the wood and do all the other 
obs where power is needed, at a rea- 
sonable cost and minimum of effort. 

In addition, it provides refrigeration 
at a cost that is_not excessive, and 
it provides heat for cooking. 

In a recent report of the work on 
the use of electricity in agriculture 
conducted by the Farm Mechanics 
Section of the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, it was shown that_ 
one and one-half kilowatt hours of 


use 








electric energy were required to wash 
100 pounds of clothes, about foy, 
weeks’ washing. It required 11 kilo. 
watt hours of electric energy to iron 
100 pounds of clothes, one-half kilo. 
watt hour to separate 1000 pounds of 
milk, one-half kilowatt hour to cut ong 
ton of silage and put it in the Silo, 
and 6.7 kilowatt hours to elevatg 
1000 bushels of corn 30 feet into 
acrib. Assuming an energy charge jg 
made of five cents per kilowatt hour, 
which is a fair power charge, it jg 
easy to determine the cost of the 
operations mentioned. On this basis 
it would cost less than 35 cents to 
elevate- 1000 bushels of corn into g 


installed.in the basement of a farm home 








crib 20 feet high. Similar uses of 
electricity can be found on the fruit 
farm, in the home and in the packing 
shed. 





Permanent Farm Buildings 


BIG item of yearly expense on 

every farm is the building ex 
pense. When we think of permanent 
buildings we often think that the 
maintenance part of this building ex- 
pense will be eliminated when we 
build permanently. This is to a large 
extent correct, but it depends on what 
we mean by permanent buildings. Is 
a building that Jasts a hundred years 
a permanent building? If so, many of 
the old New England and southern 
frame buildings will qualify in the 
permanent class. George Washington’s 
old home at Mt. Vernon, Va., is 4 
frame house. There is no question but 
that the painting bill and other main- 
tenance costs on these old buildings 
are large items. 

The old frame buildings that are 
still standing that were built a ce2- 
tury or more ago, while not built of 
permanent materials in the every-day 
use of this term, were built for perma- 
nence. In the first place, adequate 
foundations were provided. The frame 
structure was built strong to resist 
the storms, and the walls and roof 
were made tight to resist the rain and 
snow. 

While we have examples of wooden 
buildings that have withstood weather 
and storm for centuries, we also have 
examples of buildings of masonry ma 
terials, which we think of as being 
permanent, that are dangerous after 30 
or 40 years of service and must be 
torn down. This situation prompts the 
question, “What is a permanent build- 
ing?” 

To have a permanent building we 
must have more than permanent ma 
terials. According to Henry Giese of 
the Iowa Experiment Station in a re 
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When You Spray 
—Spray Right! 


The finest pump equipment is 
worthless without power. It’s 
like an auto without gas—will- 
ing and capable, but lacking 
that something which supplies 
the punch! 


d more time investigating 
the power behind the sprayand 
you will spend less time spray- 
ing and wondering why your 
spray isn’t effective. It’s the 
engine that counts. 


Hercules engines, forinstance, 
deliver unvarying powerwhich 
allows the rest of the equip- 
ment to operate at maximym 
eficiency. An excess pressure 
is constantly maintained, re- 
silting in a fine mist which 
completely covers and clings 
tothe leaf. 


Engine specialists for more 
than 25 years, we have em- 
ployed only the finest engineer- 
ing practices and the most ex- 
acting material specifications. 
In Hercules engines there is 
no compromise with quality.” 


Toget the best results, be sure 
the sprayeryou buyis equipped 
with a Hercules engine. Write 
w and we will send you the 
names of leading sprayer man- 
wlacturers who have found 
that it pays to use Hercules. 


HE HERCULES CORPORATION 
Engine Division, Dept, A. F.G. 
ANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. & A. 








Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawn Mower 





ME FEDERAL 
hie FOUNDRY. te babe co. 





FR cine om 
Write for our new illustrated 
catalog No. 126. 
A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
BOX 103 -. YORK, PA. 





cent radio talk: “Permanency does 
not lie entirely with the choice of ma- 
terial, but has also a definite relation 
to the manner in which it is used. It 
is possible to build more permanently 
than we are now doing with little or 
no increase in the first cost, not to 
mention the upkeep and replacement 
which are bound to come later on. In 
other words, so-called permanent ma- 
terials, if not properly used, may not 
give as good returns as less perma- 
nent materials used intelligently.” 


Good Foundations Essential to Perma- 
nent Structure 

Mr. Giese says: “When the question 
is asked, ‘What is a permanent ma- 
terial?’ you naturally think of ma- 
sonry construction as being the out- 
standing example. Yet if a masonry 
wall is built on a poor foundation or 
inadequately tied or reinforced, it will 
virtually destroy itself. Last spring 
while traveling in northern Iowa I 
saw a hog house built of clay blocks. 
The walls had apparently been built 
on little or no foundation. Of course, 
the natural result was a number of 
bad cracks. Some, in fact, were more 
than an inch wide. Surely this is not 
permanent construction. 

“The first consideration, then, in 

permanent building construction is a 
good foundation. This should be ex- 
tended below the frost line and be 
made wide enough to carry. its load 
without settling. As an added precau- 
tion, it is well to. place some steel re- 
inforcing rods in the footing so that 
in case the ground should give in one 
place, the lodd will be transmitted. to 
other portions of the wall without 
causing any failures in the structure 
above.” 
Mr. Giese pointed out further that 
another cause of failures in masonry 
construction is due to improper fasten- 
ing of wood roofs to masonry walls. 
The officials. of insurance companies 
are repeatedly called upon to make 
adjustments on farm buildings which 
have been damaged by the wind. The 
masonry walls often collapse after the 
building is unroofed, and the wall is 
| left without support at the top. Here 
again we see that a material perma- 
nent in itself may bé short lived in a 
building. 


Good Cement Mortar Essential 
It was also pointed out that a 
proper use of cement was necessary 
for permanence.- The deterioration of 
the mortar joints in many of our brick 
buildings weakens the structure and 
makes it appear old long before it 
should. Cement mixtures should not 
be made too lean and should be used 
promptly after mixing. Regauging or 
mixing after mortar has taken its ini- 
tial set impairs its ultimate strength, 
and many otherwise good jobs have 
been ruined on this account. 
Permanency, then, depends not en- 
tirely upon the ability of the material 
to resist decay, but also very largely 
on the manner in which it is used. 
Steel and -wood are both practically 
everlasting if properly used, yet both 
are subject to rapid deterioration un- 
less properly protected from the 
weather. Steel must be kept painted 
if exposed to moisture. Wood must 
be kept painted or treated with one of 
the preparations which act as a poi- 
son to wood fungi. 
In addition to good materials and 
good construction, -every permanent 
building should be carefully planned. 
Much time and labor can be saved 
later by the farmer by giving due con- 
sideration to the arrangement in rela- 
tion to the use of the building before 
it is built. Many of the old structures 
were built for permanence without 
adequate attention to arrangement. In 
our attempt to make our buildings 
more convenient, we should not over- 
look the matter of permanence. 





“Have you any alarm clocks?’ in- 
quired the customer. “What I want 
is one that will arouse father without 
waking the whole family.” 

“¥-don’t know of any such alarm 
clock as that, madam,” said the man 


whole family without disturbing 
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Avoid Arsenical Residue 


Markets are rapidly shrinking for fruit heavily sprayed 
with arsenic. Some foreign markets are entirely closed 
to its importation, and local Boards of Health in our 
own country are daily becoming more exacting in their 
demands for fruit free from arsenic. The ‘safe course 
for the grower is to use VOLCK for late cover sprays. 


OLCK Kills 
odling Mot 


Thoro application of Vo_ck, a highly improved contact spray of 
the “quick breaking” type, will give highly effective codling moth 
control. It covers the sprayed surface with a uniform oily film 
which kills the eggs and young worms, prevents “stings,” and 
acts over an extended period as a repellent in preventing the 
moths from laying eggs. VOLCK also controls San Jose Scale and 
most other insect pests. «And besides being safe for fruit and foli- 
age even when applied in mid-season, itis easy and pleasant to use. 


VOLCK being non- 








poisonous the fruit is ‘ot onl 
edible immediately after Ne e 24 
Spraying. certain 


For clean trees and “‘extra 
fancy” arsenic-free fruit 
that will command a pre- 
-_ @ «+ miumin anymarket, spray 
your trees with VOLCK. 









California Spray-Chemical Co. 
204 Franklin Street, New York City 
Also: Watsonville, California; 


Yakima, Washington: Orlando, Florida; 
and many other centers 
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You Stop All Leaks, Rust or Decay—All 

._ Repairs—Damage to Crops, ~Machinery—and 
Get a Watertight, Weatherproof Job at One- 
Fifth the Cost of a New Roof. 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 


BELL’S isszsros ROOFING G72 


For eighteen years I’ve made this roofing for thousands of farmers 
right here in Ohio, Illinois and Pennsylvania. Most of the jobs 











done -when we started business in 1906 are still watertight—so ¥ 
it’s guaranteed for ten years. BG 
2 =, 
Why Bell’s Is So Susiater ~ So, 








Bell's Liquid Asbestos Roofing is a heavy bodied preparation for any m 
roof, po matter how old or weather worn. Penetrates-and covers all cracks, . 
crevices, nail and worn holes, seams, rust spots, etc. 

Won’t chip or crack in cold-weather: peel, blister or melt under blazing 

suns. One gallon covers approximately 75 square feet of fairly smooth roof 

or 50 square feet of shingle or rough roof. So at 75c a gallon your newroof- 

ing therefore costs less than lc a square foot. 


75c a Gallon in Barrel Lots === : 
METAL- ROOFED 
4 Months’ W th Mielore You Pay Bal = 
ontis ca CT  Belore You Pay Bill <=) 
he Free 4 Months’ Trial c n. Get all you need at the remark- - ; POSITION 
ably = pees ee 75ea cries. in barr is or 80c Ly in half-barrels. Give ougos 
it a four months’ trial. make good all ro a after four 
en iboof svormy Fail'and ‘winter =z F tell me and I'll cancel the charge. " 
Tools Free—We Stand Freight \ ae tg = 
ve you absolutely FREE aiithe You have four months to ave our ~ Ee a 
give absolutel alithe claims before you pay—and back of our TAKE 
fools’ y ju need. In "ll | a Months Trial is our Ten Year 
shiptree 3s pounds t Bell 8 Plastic mtee. So send the coupon now. 
Cem Baye oy Fido thereat” he to cor velicbitiey, 
around chimneys, tn Fatters, asta 
Westand go my nc RAY M. MURPHY, Ca, Clrvetand’s hare tk 
You pay o the small freight Giles ecnaet ot tanta, -3 
charge and deduct it when remit- = 
ting. You take norisk whatever. Bell Paint Co.,611 Mary Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Send Only Coupon Now—No Money 


Spe OR ee oe ERR 


Free Four Month’s Trial Coupon 
Genter: Sip me folowies Free snort! 
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Classified Advertisements 
ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 


| To figure the cost of your copy, count each 

initial, abbreviation, number or group of 

figures as one word, as well as the name and 
address, thus: ‘“‘J. B. Jones, 44 East Main St., 
Mount Morris, N. Y.’’ counts as eleven words. 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 


All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 

Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 











AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME, $2 
an hour, $19.70 daily easy for full time} intro- 
ducing New Style Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 





. women, children. 57 styles, 40 colors, including 
silks, lisles, chiffons. No capital or experience 
required. Just write orders. We deliver ~~ 

ree 


‘lect. Your pay daily, also monthly bonus. 
auto offer besides. We supply samples, Macochee 
‘Textile Company, Card 2666, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


v' aGENTS—NEW PLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 

+ earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
{ direct to wearer. No capital or experience need- 

ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 

{for real samples. Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
j way, New York. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 


MAKE $15.00 DAILY SELLING “FIXIT’’ RUB- 
ber Repair (liquid rubber). Doubles mileage of 
tires and tubes. Sensational seller and money- 
maker of 1926. Sample free. Marquette Rubber 

Co., A-2327 Wolfram St., Chicago. 

I'LL PAY YOU $160 MONTH TAKING ORDERS 
for Jennings Guaranteed Hosiery. New plan 
Write quick for 

Dept. 904, Dayton, 














competition. 


puts you above 2 i 
Jennings Co., 


amazing offer. 
Ohio. . 
AGENTS—90C AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE AND 
distribute samples to consumers. Write quick 
for territory and particulars. American Products 
Company, 6012 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











CHICKS 


QUALITY CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED. PER 
‘ “100: Leghorns, $11; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $13; 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $14; Lt. Brahmas, $18; 
large assorted, $10. Live delivery, 





assorted, $8; r 
postpaid. Catalog. Missouri Poultry Farms, 
Columbia, Missouri. 





VARIETIES CERTIFIED SU- 

preme chicks, 40,000 weekly. 100 per cent de- 
livery. Send for free catalog. ayes Bros. 
Hatchery, Dept. 1, Decatur, Illinois, Pana, Illinois. 


TWENTY-TWO 








WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O, Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 











FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

are better now that ever for the man of mod- 
erate means, who desires to establish a home on 
a few acres that will insure him a good living in 
a delightful country. +Lands are reasonable in 
price and terms attractive. Crops best suited for 
different localities are well proved. Efficient mar- 
keting organizations are at your service. Southern 
California has a climate you will like—an enjoy- 
able twelve months open season. There are 
thousands of miles of paved roads. Seaside and 
mountain resorts offer recreation for everybody. 
Let me mail you our illustrated folder containing 
dependable information on Southern California. 
Cc, Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 942 Ry. Exchange, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 
—If you are interested now, or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
to Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.”’ California Hotel Farm -Company, 18 North 
‘Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining famous Bedford Springs Hotel. [Illus- 
trated folder. Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, Penna. 

















HELP WANTED 


18 UP. GET U. 8. GOVERN- 
ment life jobs. Commence $95 to $158 month, 
4Quick raise. Steady work. Paid vacations. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Experience unnecessary. 
-Sample examination coaching and full part€culars 
4_-free. Write immediately—today. Franklin 
sInstitute, Dept. T-85, Rochester, N. Y. 


4 

‘EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as railway traffic inspector. We secure 

position for you after completion of 3 months’ 

“home study course or money refunded. Excellent 

opportunities. Write for free booklet G-100. 

‘Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





*MEN-WOMEN, 











HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
| WANTED—GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN 
gown making at home. $35.00 week. Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 1545, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
IF YOU HAVE AN INVENTION FOR SALE, 
write Hartley, 38 Court St.. Bangor, Maine. 











PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT HAVE 
BS Oe Fisher Mfg. Co., 531 Enright, St. 
» Mo. 











POLICE DOGS 


PUPS FOR SALP. GROWN 5 
open and bred. Shipped anywhere. 
rite Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, 





POLICE 
«._ bitches, 
Ped 5 














A S00D salesman may sell an in- 
ferior product, and a poor sales- 
man may be able to sell a superior 
product, but a good salesman becomes 
a superior salesman when he has a 
superior product because it gives him 
the confidence to make his sales talk 
interesting and vigorous. Well de- 
signed and neat appearing labels and 
containers are silent salesmen for any 
product. A poor label will very often 
prevent sales of a superior product. 
This is particularly true for honey, 
since the public looks upon honey as 
a food of superior quality and one 
which is supposed to be pure and 
clean. Dusty labels and rusty cans 





are a sure indication of the lack of 
cleanliness on the part of the pro- 
ducer. Lack of attention to details 
in the preparation of containers for 
selling honey is very apt to break 
down the confidence of the consumer. 
Therefore, make up your mind that 
if you do not already have a nice, 
neat; well-printed label, you will se- 
cure one before the next selling sea- 
son. 


Too Many Types of Containers in Use 


The large packing industries have 
made lengthy studies of the kind of 
containers and labels to use in selling 
their products. The honey producer 
has made practically no effort along 
this line, and as a result there are 
today many different types of glass, 
tin and pasteboard containers used for 
selling honey. These packages hold 
all the way from one-half pound to 12 
pounds, and most of the labels put on 
them are poorly gotten up and printed 
on inéerion grades of paper. As a rule, 
they fade out quickly and give the en- 
tire package a sort of faded and un- 
clean appearance. One type of honey 
container now more or less common- 
ly used, is very undesirable. This is 
the half gallon and gallon screw cap 
cans used for shipping by parcel post. 
Since these containers have screw 
caps, the beekeeper feels that they 
will pass through the mail in a satis- 
factory condition. It is true that the 
honey does not leak out, but as a rule 
the pails are so battered when they 
arrive at their destination that they 





No, ota. 


give a very poor impression of the 


The two upper figures show crates used for shipping honey by parcel post. 
figure shows the materials from which a crate is made 


product on the inside. It would be 
very much better for the honey indus- 
try if only standard five and 10-pound 
pails were available. These pails, if 
properly packed, will come. through 
the mail in as good condition as when 
they were delivered at the post office. 
Do not put honey in two and one-half 
or three-pound cans. If you have a 
trade demanding this size of a pack- 
age, put it up in glass. There are 
excellent glass containers holding one- 
half, one, two, three, six and 12 pounds 
of honey, and when displayed with a 
neat label, they make very attractive 
packages. However, they ‘are more 
costly than the tin containers and 





The lower 


higher prices must be charged for 
them. In place of the six and 10- 
pound glass jugs, five and 10-pound 
pails will be found satisfactory, be- 
cause the public is used to buying 
honey in these containers. However, 
in displaying honey in glass, the bee- 
keeper should be very careful to 
strain his honey well and see that 
there are no specks of wax or propo- 
lis in the honey. 

In making up your label, see that 
the color scheme is pleasing to the 
eye and arrange the wording so that 
it is uniform and well arranged in 
the space available. The word 
“honey” should be prominent and 
should_be given an important place in 
the label. Above all, do not econo- 
mize by using small labels on large 
packages. Separate labels should be 
printed for both five and 10-pound 
pails when these are used, and labels 
for-both of these pails should extend 
nearly to the upper and lower edges 
and from one bail ear to the other. 





Pack Honey Carefully for 
Shipping 


[t IS a simple matter to pack pails 

of honey so that they may be 
shipped by parcel post without leak- 
ing. It is also unnecessary to solder 
the cover if the pail is. crated similar 
to those shown in the accompanying 
illustration. For the beekeeper who 
is shipping honey to any large extent 
by parcel post, it will pay to prepare 
beforehand octagonal blocks of wood, 
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as shown in the illustration, that ary 
just the size of the diameter of th, 
pail. Eight side strips of wood should 
be prepared for each pail and one 
should be nailed on each side of the 
eight sides of the octagonal blocks. 

In crating the pail, first nail two og 
the upright strips to the base 
directly opposite sides of the block 
then place the pail between these ty, 
strips, lay the top block on top of the 
pail and push down as hard as poggj. 
ble while nailing the two upright 
strips to the top block. The other Up 
right strips may then be nailed op 
and the pressure of the top block 
against the cover will prevent jt 
jarring loose even though the Package 
receives rough handling. 

After the pail is crated, the bay 
should be attached for handling dy. 
ing transportation. Packages with 
bails attached always come thro 
the mail in better condition thay 
those without bails. ‘To _providg 
against loss of packages in transit, 
always have them insured. 


How to Ship Comb Honey 

Losses to the beekeeper through 
improper packing of comb honey for 
shipment is tremendous.  Thegg 
losses could be reduced to less than 
five per cent if sufficient care were 
taken in preparing the honey for ship. 
ment. At the present time, comb 
honey is shipped in single and jp 
double tier shipping cases and jp 
pasteboard cartons. Cartons shoul 
never be used because they are not 
satisfactory for display in the store, 
The present market demand is for the 
double tier wooden case rather than 
the single tier case. Single cases to 
be shipped by express should not be 
covered by any kind of wrapping ma. 
terial. A good sized label marked 
“Fragile” and stating plainly that the 
package contains honey, should be 
placed on every case. Unless one hag 
had considerable experience in pre 
paring comb honey for parcel post 
shipment, it is unwise to attempt comb 
honey shipping by this method. ' 


‘ 


Packing Materials for the 


* Beehives 


;, XPERIMENTS just concluded at 

the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station show that baled shav- 
ings is the best material for packing 
beehives, but clover chaff and forest 
leaves are quite satisfactory if thor- 
oughly dry. Clover chaff and straw, 
when used for packing, should be 
gathered in the middle of the summer 
and thoroughly dried out before pack- 
ing time. These experiments show 
that straw as ordinarily taken from 
the field is not a very satisfactory 
packing material, because when it con- 
tains as much as 10 per cent mois 
ture the insulating value is greatly 
reduced. 

A bulletin on “Winter Protection for 
Bees” is soon to be published by the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station and 
will be available to beekeepers who 
write in for it. 








Date Growing—A Fast 


Developing Industry 
(Continued from page 8) 


California it is estimated that a date 
palm will yield from 75 to 100 pounds 
of dates the sixth year and 
pounds per tree by the tenth year. 
The processed and packaged dates at 
present retail for from 20 cents to 
$1 a pound. Plantings run about 50 
palms to the acre. In Arizona, @ 
check was made on 25 Deglet Noor 
trees at the Tempe garden and in the 
fall of 1924 they produced 2650 
pounds of fruit which sold for 4 
cents a pound. é 
Fresh dates are a rarity in the Middle 
West and East. Even in the sections 
where they are grown they are 
ly prized and eagerly bought. 
growers usually find it mecessary 
every season to return some ch 
because there are not enough dates 
to go around. Last season hundreds 
of orders were turned down by 
director of the Tempe garden. 
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le room, running water... $2.50 
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Standard Garden Tractor 
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Florists, Truckers, Nurseri ios! 
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STANDARD ENGINE eee oe 


3201 Como Ave. 8. E., Minn. — 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE, published monthly at Chicago, ML, 
for April 1, 1926. 

State of Ilinois, County of Cook, ss.—Be- 
fore me, a notary public _ in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap— 

ed Harry W. Walker, who, having 
oo duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business ‘manager 
of the American Fruit Grower Magazine 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a 
faily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for thé date shown in 
ithe above caption, required by tge Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 

1 Laws and Regulations, printed on 

e reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Magazines, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
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Managing Editor—C. E. Durst, 53 W. 
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Business Manager—Harry W. Walker, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. . 
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the individual owners must be given. If 
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& well as those of each individual mem- 
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Sisley, H. W. Walker, J. E. Montgome 
a at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.); 
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as to the eircumstances and -condi- 
- under which stockholders and secur- 
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terest direct or indireet in the said 
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eased wood during the dormant sea- 
son is recommended. It is, however, 
impractical to attempt to cut out dur- 
ing the spring or summer the thou- 
sands of blighted twigs that may ap- 
pear in large trees. The germs, of 
blight in these dying twigs are very 
short lived and may have run. their 
course and become incapable of caus- 
ing new infection before the twigs 
are cut away. 

2. Control injurious insects.—This 
includes fruit tree borers, sucking in- 
sects like aphids and leaf hoppers, 
and biting and chewing insects like 
the curculio and the codling moth. 
There are other good reasons for the 
control of these insect pests. Fire 
blight alone, however, is a sufficient 
reason for their control, as they may 
all at times become carriers of the 
disease. 

3. Regulate the growth of the fruit 


trees—It is more important that the 
pear make a2 slow, steady and uni- 
form growth than the apple, because, 
as a rule, it is more seriously affected 
by fire blight. Both fruits, however, 
should be given close attention as 
regards growth. The grower at all 
times should see that the trees make 
a fairly strong, vigorous, satisfactory 
growth. With young trees this is 
very important. Should fire blight 
become serious, however, it may be 
necessary to check the growth of the 
trees by withholding fertilization and 
cultivation, one or both practices, de- 
pending upon the needs in each in- 
stance. 

Value of Resistant Varieties 


Where fire blight is a serious prob- 
lem it will behoove the grower to 
give some attention at least to the 
matter of planting resistant varieties. 
In the case of the .pear, we seldom 
plant the Bartlett because it is so 
susceptible to the disease. The 
Kieffer is perhaps more resistant 
than any other commercial variety 
grown in Missouri. With the Kieffer, 
however, the grower should plant one 
or more other sorts in order to se- 
cure the benefits of cross pollination. 
He may profitably plant with the 





5 ry 
~ (My ‘commission expires, Aug. 11, 1929.) 


Kieffer such varieties as Garber, 





The trunk of a pear tree infected with blight. 


Fire Blight of Apples and Pears 


(Continued from page 19) 


oe Lincoln, Anjou, Tyson and the 
e. 

In the case of apples, most of our 
standard varieties may be grown in 
any locality without serious injury 
from fire blight if the grower gives 
attention to the control measures 
mentioned above. He will find, how- 
ever, that usually the Jonathan, York 
and Yellow Transparent are among 
the worst of our common varieties 
to be affected by fire blight. On the 
other hand, the most resistant varie- 
ties to the disease are usually Grimes, 
Delicious and Winesap. 


Need of Co-operation 


As in the control and prevention 
of other serious diseases of fruit 
trees and insect pests, much can be 
accomplished by community effort or 
co-operation. It is evident that one 
grower who allows his pear trees to 





Note the honéy-like exudation oozing 
from the margin of a fire blight hold-over canker 


become badly affected by fire blight 
may furnish a source of infestation to 
an entire community. Other growers, 
although practicing the best fire 
blight control measures at great ex- 
pense, may fail on account of the one 
negligent or indifferent grower. 

Many states, particularly in the 
West, have passed stringent laws re- 
garding the control and prevention of 
fire blight. Since fire blight may be 
classed as a dangerous plant disease, 
it comes within the scope of the new 
Plant Inspection Law passed by the 
Missouri General Assembly in 1925. 
The passing of laws regarding such 
matters is of no value, however, un- 
léss the fruit growers individually 
and collectively are willing to en- 
force them. When the growers them- 
selves champion such laws, they be- 
come educational as much as regula- 
tory, and the producer and the indus- 
try both profit. 


Insured 
He: “It wouldn’t be much trouble 
for us to marry. My father is a min- 
ister, . 
She: 
anyway; 
Doo. 





know. 
“Well, let’s have a try at it, 
my dad’s a lawyer.’—Vo0o 








A one-pipe 
smoker finds 
his tobacco 


Page 29 





Mr. Lilenfeld’s lone briar 


is now cool and soothing 
again, he says 





The problem of keeping an only pipe 
sweet, cool, and soothing has been solved 
by a Long Island haberdasher. 


On the chance that a number of pipe 
smoking readers of this magazine may 
be in the same predicament that Mr. Lil- 
enfeld found himself two years ago, we 
publish his letter for what it is worth: 


Richmond Hil, L. 1 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I am sorry I cannot compete with the 
gentleman who is the proud possessor of 
45 pipes of all shapes, forms and makes. 
I am the owner of one poor solitary pipe. 

This pipe I have carried many long 
years. At times it has been a good pal, 
soothing me with its cool, mellow smoke; 
but at other times—Lord, how it could 
bite! I was at a loss to ascertuin the rea- 


son why. Every time I changed the brand 
I would imagine that I had discovered a 
new find; but when another new tin was 


bought it was never the same. 


Somehow or other I ran across Edge- 
worth. I believe it was recommended! me 
at some cigar store. Since I was always 
ready to take a crack at anything I 
bought some. What a relief was the first 
pipeful! The old brier pipe became sovth- 
ing again. Here surely was a find. I 
thought to myself, ‘‘Will it last?’ 


Strange or otherwise, it has lasted. I have 
now smoked Edgeworth for the past 2 


years, and believe me, someone will have 
to step some to make me switch. 
Yours truly, 
S. Z. Lilenfeld. 


Well, it all comes down to this: The man 
with forty-five pipes and the man with 
one pipe are both members of the same 
Club. Any tobacco that can satisfy those 
two widely different types of pipe smok- 
ers, and the many types in between, is 
worth while trying—don’t you think? 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth we make this 
offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 13R S. 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
ehasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small, pocket-size packages,-in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 











oO 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 


n “your radio—tune in on sation: | 
Wave length 256 metera. 
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Round Trip, in- 
cluding Berth 
and Meals. 


Chicago Detroit 
my ° 
Detroit Chicago 























On the luxurious steamships Eastern States 
and Western States. Music, dancing, wireless, 
and deck gamesaboard. Hostess in attend- 
ance. Unlimited stopover privileges at 
Mackinac Island and either Detroit or 
Chicago. Service three times weekly from 
Detroit June 24th to Sept. 4th; from Chicago 
June 26th to Sept. 6th. Tickets limited to 
sleeping accommodations. 


Wh t “*This-trip has been so far beyond 
a our expectations that I want you and 
patrons your.company to know it.”” 
E “* Meals and service would be a credit 
Say: to any hotel in the country.” 


im; Overnight Service 3 times weck- 
ly from Chicago or Detroit, June 


Sland zth to Sept. 6th. Week-end 


hip round-trips. Fare includes berth 

$2 Joo and meals. 
31> Overnight Service daily to Nov. 
1st, between Buffalo and Detroit 


on the largest steamers of their 
type in the world. Fare $6.00 one 
way; $11.50 round trip. Nightly 
to . Ist, between Cleveland 


Cleveland and Detroit $3.60 one way; $6.50 


Detroit: round trip. Also daylight trips 
as between Cleveland and Detroit 


during July and August. Autos 
carried. Wireless - 


Buffalo to Chicago or Cine 
Grand to Buffalo. Speciai round 
. rate including h and m 
Cruise on all steamers in effect ev 
Monday, June 24th to Sept. 6th. 
‘802 8-day limit. Stopovers at Ni- 
agara Falls, Detroit, Mackinac 
Island, or Chicago. 


Illustrated . 
Mastrated Pook 
TOURS mailed 


receipt 
pope Pecan A of 
dress Dept. AFG. 


FOR RESERVATIONS or further in- 
formation address E. H. McCracken, 
| General Passenger Agent at 
Detroit, Michigan. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


A.A. Schantz J.T. McMillan 
Pres. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


























Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 














Growing the Young Stock 


"THE BROODING season is now past 
and we come to what is known as 
the rearing or growing season. There 
should be very little, if any losses, 
but that does not mean that there are 
no problems in this end of the poultry 
yard or that no attention will be 
needed by these young birds. The 
general practice where these growing 
birds are yarded and do not have 
free range is to give them a grain 
feeding night and morning, what they 
will clean up in about 15 minutes. 
Just now, this may amount to about 
eight or 10 pounds of grain per 100 
head of young stock. It is also well 
to keep a growing mash before them 
in hoppers where they can help them- 
selves. Any good commercial grow- 
ing mash will serve the purpose. 
Where there is practically free range, 
they do not need so much feed. After 
harvest, that is, after the grain is cut 
and stacked waiting for threshing. or 
after threshing, for that matter, birds 
can be turned into these fields and no 
grain need be fed in addition to what 
they can pick up. 

Water is mighty important in rear- 
ing young birds, which means that 
there must be an abundance of it at 
all times. A brook running through 
the yards is the ideal watering sys- 
tem. Unfortunately, such a system 
is not had on every farm, nor is it 
possible to have a piped water system 
always. Therefore, some way must 
be devised to keep a plentiful supply 
of water on hand for the birds that 
must be’fresh at all times. A large 
barrel or hogshead may be fitted up 
with a spigot in it and filled with 
water. By placing the barrel on its 
side and allowing the water to drip 
from the spigot into a large pan, tub, 
or trough, the birds will be supplied 
with water for several hours. It may 
be necessary to fill this twice a day 
or even oftener in very hot weather. 
Needless to say, this barrel should be 
placed in the shade so the water may 
be kept as cool as possible. The 
birds must have water, else they can’t 
be expected to make the proper 
growth. 

Shade is the next important item to 
consider. On general or fruit farms, 
where birds have the run of the or- 
echards or of the entire farm, this 
need not be worried about, as there is 
always sufficient shade. However, 
where it is necessary to keep them 
yarded, the matter of shade might 
prove to be a problem. If there’ are 
no trees or shrubbery and it is not 
possible nor practical to plant some- 
thing that will supply shade, artificial 
shade must be supplied in some way, 
such as making a shed with boards, 
brush or canvas. about three feet 
high, so the birds will have a place to 
go during the day when the summer 
sun is the hottest. Of course, they 
do not mind the sun in the early morn- 
ing or late afternoon, but during the 
middle of the day, they are grateful 
for some shelter from its hot rays. 

Green food is another essential dur- 
ing the growing period, as indeed it is 
at any time of the bird’s life. Where 
there is free range, this is no problem 
at, all, but it is in the case of yarded 
flocks. Some provision must be made 
to see that they get their share of this 
food, either by cutting green food 
from a nearby field and throwing it in 
the yard, or by growing some green 
crop especially for the growing birds 
that they can eat at will. This should 
have been looked to sooner and the 
necessary seed planted so that the 
green food would be available now. 

A matter that does apply on all 
farms where there are growing birds, 
whether they are yarded or whether 
they have free range, is the possibility 
of poisoning. Since birds pick at 
everything they see, dump -heaps 
where old paint cans, containing paint 


skins, or the residue from spray mix- 
tures, or anything else of a poisonous 
nature is apt to be, should either be 
covered with soil or fenced off so the 
birds cannot get at them. A number 
of sudden deaths of birds on range 
may indicate the presence of some- 
thing that is poisoning them, and the 
cause should .be investigated immedi- 
ately. It frequently happens that 
small animals, such as rabbits, die 
under a chicken house, or somewhere 
else where the chickens can get at 
the carcass and pick at it. Hating 
this decayed flesh will often cause 
ptomaine poisoning. A trip over the 
ground that the young stock are rang- 
ing on at least onée a week to look 
for carcasses of this kind or of birds 
that have died may save considerable 
loss. All~-such carcasses should be 
buried deeply or burned. 





Capons 


INCE this spring has been a late 

one in many sections, the possibili- 
ties are that many chicks have been 
hatched rather late. There will there- 
fore soon be many young cockerels 
that will just be about right for capon- 
izing. Age, of course, does not deter- 
mine whether or not‘a cockerel should 
be caponized; size, rather, is the indi- 
eator. Cockerels that weigh about a 
pound and a half-are right for caponiz- 
ing. If an attempt is made to capon- 
ize when the bird is not so far devel- 
oped as this, there will be difficulty 
in performing the operation, as there 
will be also if the bird is much larger 
than this size. In the latter case, 
death is likely to result, for the 
organs will be too far developed, and 
a blood vessel may be ruptured. Also, 
the operation may not be successful 
because all of the organ may not be 
removed, and a bird with the char- 


acteristic male appearance and 
growth is the result. 
Immediately after the operation, 


the birds should be fed on soft feed 
for a day or two, after which they 
may be given the regular ration. It 
is wise to mark the birds that have 
been caponized so that if the opera- 
tion was not a complete success and 
male characteristics deyelop, this bird 
will not be put in with’ breeders by 
mistake the following spring. A good 
way to mark these birds is by cutting 
off one toe nail, say the middle one 
on one foot. All birds that have been 
caponized ought to be kept by them- 
selves ia a small yard for two weeks 
so that they may easily be caught 
and examined for wind puffs. These 
are apt to develop at the point of cut- 
ting. They are not serious, and may 
be taken care of merely by slitting 
them on one edge, that is, not on top 
of the puff where it is all air, but 
right next to the body where the puff 
starts to expand. This may be done 
with a knife. It may have to be done 
again after a week, if it grows again, 
but seldom more than these two silit- 
tings are necessary. 

Birds thus caponized that have the 
free run of the farm, especially the 
grain fields, have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to take on weight at a very 
small expense to the owner. Capons 
thus grown may be made very profit- 
able, and will prove to be a valuable 
sideline to the farmer. 


The Laying Flock 


UST now, and from now on, there 

are apt to be a number of cases 
of prolapsis of the oviduct in the lay- 
ing’ flock, especially where there are 
a number of good layers. This is also 
likely to occur in flocks that have 
been shut in all winter and which 
have not been allowed to run out until 
late in the spring. In flocks that have 
the run of the orchard or farm, how- 
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ever, there is not a great dea) at 
danger of this condition becoming ga, 
eral unless a highly concentrated fog 
is being fed. 

The thing to do is to take the dir 
that shows the oviduct protrud; 
from the vent out of the. fiock, 
effort may be made to push the Dro. 
truding organ back into the vent and 
apply carbolated vaseline. The bird 
should then be kept by herself until 
healing occurs. This will keep th 
other birds from picking her, for it ig 
not wise to let this habit of Picking 
get started in the flock. 

A constant supply of green food yi 
help somewhat to prevent.this cong. 
tion and is necessary to maintain e 
production. When prolapsis occurs i, 
only a few birds, it is merely a ma. 
ter of individual conditions, that j 
these birds are not able to stand y 
under the strain of egg productiop 
There is nothing-else that can be done 
other than what has been indicateg 
On the other hand, when there are, 
number of such cases, the indications 
are that something is wrong with the 
management, and a cause should fp 
looked for at once. It may be that 
there is too much meat scrap in the 
ration or that the hens are getting to 
much mash, all of which means that 
they are being forced too hard fo 
eggs. There should never be more 
than 20 per cent of the mash in the 
form of meat scrap; if there is more 
than this, cut it down to this amount 
immediately. In fact, it might be 
good plan, where there are a number 
of cases, to cut the meat scrap to 15 
per cent for about 10 days, or until 
the trouble subsides. If the birds are 
getting at least 10 pounds of grain per 
100 birds per day, and are cleaning 
it up, there ought not to be any trou. 
ble as to their eating too much mash, 
for with this amount of grain they 
will balance their ration with the 
necessary mash. 

Where birds have a tendency to be 
thin just now after the heavy season 
of production, a moist mash may be 
given to help keep them in good conii- 
tion, for their production is more like 
ly to hold up if they keep in good 
condition. Phis mash may be com- 
posed of equal parts of rolled oats, 
corn meal, and semi-solid buttermilk. 
This i@ not so essential where birds 
have had free range and still have 
om 











Rose Bugs 


DURING the month of June, many 
sections are troubled with rose 
bugs or rose chafers. Chicks like to 
eat these bugs, but the results are 
disastrous, for they are poisonous to 
young birds. Many chicks that have 
died suddenly have been found with 
crops full of these insects. It is, of 
course, impossible to keep these bugs 
away, but it is possible to keep the 
chicks away from the bugs. This can 
be done by keeping them shut in for 
a week or 10 days while the bugs are 
prevalent, for they apparently do not 
stay much longer than that. Bushes 
and shrubbery in the vicinity of 
chicken coops may be sprayed with 
self-boiled lime-sulphur. 





New Spray Material for 
Bacterial Spot 


R. H. W. ANDERSON of the Uni 

versity of Illinois presented to the 
annual convention of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society in December the 
results of some experiments in the 
control of bacterial spot on peaches. 
In these experiments sodium silicofv- 
oride was tried along with other ms 
terials. 

The sodium _ssilicofluoride 2a¥® 
promising results in the control of 
bacterial- spot, and no apparent i 
jury resulted to the foliage. While 
the results are encouraging, Dr. A” 
derson believes further experiments 
should be conducted to prove tha 
merits of the material before grower 
should be advised to use it on a com 
mercial basis. Further tests of this 
material will be watched with general 
interest, because bacterial spot is 3 
serious disease. 
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Theenthusiastic welcome giventhe G-BOY, Graham 
Brothers new one-ton truck, has established this fact: 


It is recognized at once as a real—a major—contri- 
bution to commercial haulage. 


Revolutionary improvement in balance effected by 
a new system of weight distribution, compact 
wheel base, ease of handling, generous body capac- 
ity, advantages of the ever dependable and always 
economical Dodge Brothers engine—all these impor- 
tant factors enter into the G-BOY’S marked success. 


And then the price! So low that only Graham 
Brothers, the largest exclusive truck makers, with 
huge buying and building capacity, could possibly 
achieve it. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E T R OI T — Stockton 


4 Division of Dooce BrotHeRS, ING 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED=TORONTO ONTARIO 
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SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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PRICES 

F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 
Touring - *510 
Roadster - 510 
Coupe- - 645 
Coach- - 645 
Sedan- - 735 
Landau - 765 
% Ton Truck 395 

(Chassis Only) 
1Ton Truck 550 

(Chassis Only) 


The 


Touring Car 
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Always Consider what you 
set for the price you pay/ 


Not only, “What will the car 


BE” <2 


But, “What will I get for my 


money?’’... 


This is the question of great 
importance! 


It is, for several reasons, espe- 
cially applicable in buyinga car 
in the low-price field. And it 
is one of the reasons why Chev- 
rolet has become the world’s 
largest builder of gear-shift 
automobiles. 


In Chevrolet, you get more for 
little money than in any other 
car built. 


Chevrolet’s dry- plate disc- 
clutch and modern three-speed 
transmission, with its heavy 
steel gears, afford gear-shifting 
of remarkable ease — and the 
application of abundant power 
in any of the three forward 
speeds or reverse. 


Chevrolet’s modern bodies, all 
finished in lasting Duco of 
beautiful colors, afford ample 
seating room and the full com- 
fort of wide, properly-pitched 
seats. 

All closed bodies are by Fisher, 
built on theprinciple employed 
on all high-priced cars —se- 
lected hard wood and steel. 


Chevrolet’s modern, semi-re- 
versible worm and gear-steering 
assembly is handled with the 
utmost ease, enablingthe driver 
to keep to the road under all 
conditions. 

Chevrolet’s many other mod- 
ern, quality-features provide 
you with a car built sturdily, 
affording every modern con- 
venience and comfort—quality 
features that you would look 
for only on cars of much higher 
price. 

And this year, Chevrolet is 
breaking all records of the past 


because it not only possesses 
vital improvements that bring 
about a remarkable perform- 
ance, but in addition, every 
passenger car model is offered 
at a new low price. 


Tens of thousands of new 
buyers are turning to Chevrolet 
because they ask themselves 
this question: “What will I get 
for my money?” and in seeking 
the answer,they find, morethan 
ever before, that Chevrolet 
offers a value that is amazing. 


Take a ride in this Improved 
Chevrolet! You will find it an 
absolute revelation—not only 
for smoothness, snap and 
power—not only for flexibility 
and riding comfort — but also 
for the easy-driving, effortless- 
control, made possible by its 
modern design. 


See your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer! Askforademonstration! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


°510 +: 








